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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by commercial teachers and for commercial 
teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of prob- 
lems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. In view of the 
nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company does not necessarily pro- 
mote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 
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EDITORIAL .. . 


Business Education Adjusted to the Needs of 
Modern Society 


Our economic stress is forcing attention on a needed readjustment of the 
secondary school curriculum. Demands for rigid economy through a curtail- 
ment of course offerings to the old academic subjects are being made by those 
who are interested in cutting school costs, regardless of educational value. 
Others who understand the needs of modern social living are standing for a 
re-evaluation of subject content in terms of criteria based on the educational 
needs of modern society. The latter group will, undoubtedly, predominate. 


One of the major criteria for selecting content will be the frequency 
which the skill, knowledge, or understanding is used in contemporary life 
activities. How will business education be evaluated by the use of such cri- 
terion? 


Never in the history of our civilization has an understanding of business 
been needed by every individual as at the present time. Never has there been 
a greater need for an understanding of our business institutions, their functions, 
and their influences on our social structure. Never have we needed an under- 
standing of our banking and monetary systems as we do at the present time. 
Never has there been the need for building in the minds of those who will control 
our destiny a consciousness of proper ethical business conduct as right now. 


One cannot read the daily press and the monthly magazines, or converse at 
a social gathering without meeting a situation which requires a background of 
business behavior. Because our whole social life is so interwoven with our 
business activities, one needs an understanding of these activities and their 
effect on our social and political life in order to understand and interpret the 
happenings of contemporary living. 


Can business educators grasp the situation and develop those courses that 
will provide for these needs? 


In our vision of a new social business education, let us not ferget that the 
primary purpose of business education is to train individuals for vocational 
efficiency. Jobs are the important part of contemporary living. An income 
is necessary to maintain health and to enjoy the benefits of civilization. Al- 
though many cannot find employment at present, this situation must be ad- 
justed. Our social order must be adapted to the employment needs of indi- 
viduals capable of working, thus contributing to the social well-being of the 
nation. 


Business is so interwoven with the activities of contemporary life that courses 
developing an understanding of busi- 


ness activities and their influence on 
life activities cannot be ignored. We 
must, therefore, develop courses 
that will add to the pupil’s ability to 


understand and enjoy our modern Chief, Bureau of Business Education, 
business society. California State Department of Education. 








How to Get the Most 


Business Mathematics 


Mr. Rice tells how to teach business arith- 


metic effectively. 


Tue following series of questions and 
answers will indicate some of the problems dis- 
cussed in conferences with student teachers and 
others over a period of several years. 

1. What preparation (professionally) do I 
need for teaching business mathematics?! 

Personally, you will need the same profes- 
sional preparation required by teachers of any 
other subject plus a desire to help students realize 
their vocational ambitions. Your technical in- 
formation should include a mastery of the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic and their application to 
business situations plus an understanding of re- 
lated subjects such as business training (practice), 
bookkeeping, banking, and merchandising in 
general. Arithmetic is basic for all of these. 

2. What can I read for an overview of the 
problem ?? 

There are scores of books and articles dealing 
with arithmetic. I suggest that you read (1) 
Lomax’s and Neuner’s “Problems of Teaching 
Business Arithmetic” and Newcomb’s “Modern 
Methods of Teaching Arithmetic.” These books 
will indicate the nature of your problems and 
will suggest ways and means of thinking through 
the most persistent problems. Chapter XVI in 
Newcomb’s book is especially valuable because 
it clarifies the difficulties in the way of problem 
solving. 

3. Specifically, what subject matter shall I 
teach? 

Subject matter should be determined by the 
needs of the class; your own intellectual interests 
should have little weight in determining content. 
The conventional outline is fundamentals, frac- 
tions, decimals, percentage, interest, and denom- 
inate numbers. Some texts have added units of 
work in problems in various kinds of business. 

This conventional outline is not wholly satis- 
factory. It lacks vitality. The course may easily 
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Out of 








by 

Ralph R. Rice 
University High School 
Oakland, California 


deteriorate to the level of rapid calculation, pure 
mathematics, or mere intellectual gymnastics in 
problem solving. Content should be definitely 
planned around specific business activities. 

I have an outline in which such a set-up has 
been made. The work has been divided into nine 
units: (1) Addition, (2) Subtraction, (3) Multi- 
plication, (4) Division, (5) Fractions, (6) Deci- 
mals, (7) Percentage, (8) Interest, and (9) Busi- 
ness Practice. Units 1-7 are developed around 
a method of development and teaching: (1) 
Principles and Drills, (2) Practical Problems, 
and (3) Business Practice. The reasons ad- 
vanced for such an arrangement are: (1) It is 
psychologically sound; (2) It permits immediate 
application of principles to problems; and (3) 
The student experiences the application of prin- 
ciples developed by drill and problems to business 
forms. In other words, he experiences arithmetic 
in action through business situations which are 
made as real as possible. This method of develop- 
ment makes more probable a transfer of training 
to life situations. 

4. Why is arithmetic taught?* 

Primarily because it fulfills a human need. 
Arithmetic is perhaps the most universally used 
subject matter taught. Specifically, it is basic in 
clerical work, in salesmanship, in accounting, in 
household planning, and business activity in 
general. More specifically, it is now given added 


tW. L. Wrinkle and W. D. Armentrout, Directed Observation and Teaching in Secondary Schools (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932), 


Ch. I. 


‘Ralph S. Newcomb, Modern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic (Chicago: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1926). John C. Stone, The Teaching 
of Arithmetic (New York: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Co., 1918). Wrinkle and Armentrout, Directed Observation and Teaching in Secondary 


Schools (New York, 1932). 


*Paul S. Lomax and John J. W. Neuner, Problems of Teaching Business Arithmetic (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1932), Ch. IV and Ch. X, 
pp. 140-141. P. E. Curry and Ralph R. Rice, Business Arithmetic (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1933) 
“C. Woody, “Arithmetic in Salesmanship,” Elementary School Journal, March, 1922. Lomax and Neuner, Problems of Teaching Busi- 


ness Arithmetic (New York, 1932), Ch. II-III. 
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emphasis because of the findings of Cameron sums and subtractions consistently and accu- 
Beck. A paragraph from a letter he received in _rately!’’$ 


reply to a questionnaire is as follows: “Our em- 5. How shall I teach it? How shall I approach 
ployment office finds a lot of young people from my work?® 

both vocational and other schools who cannot Methods and approaches will be determined 
in any reasonable time total accurately a column by the class, the subject matter, and the amount 
of figures or estimate percentage correctly.” of time we have. There is no general method or 


There are many letters of the same tenor, approach. We use a lesson plan which follows the 
all of them piling up evidence clearly proving business application approach in our work. The 
that we are not functioning 100 per cent in our lesson plan enables us to organize subject matter 
work. Here is another sting: “It is surprising and develop procedures directed toward prede- 
how many young people cannot perform simple termined outcomes. This is the model plan: 





NAME OF THE CLASS 


(Student teacher’s name) (Supervising teacher’s name) 


(Plan No.) (Date) 


Topic: (A brief statement of the daily lesson.) 


(Each topic should be a learning unit or portion of a learning unit that is related to the 
larger units of the course of study. Topics should be carefully selected and arranged in 
psychological order of learning. The scope and content of the topic must be kept within 
the range of ability of the students.) 


Purpose: (The aim of the topic.) 


(The purpose should be to develop skill, to teach ideals, to increase knowledge, to facilitate 
learning, to provide background for or understanding of a larger unit to come. The 
purpose must show how the topic is related to what has gone before and what is to follow, 
justifying the topic by showing how it meets the general objectives or aims of the course.) 











Content Method 
(or outline of day’s plan) (or procedure) 
1. First step—Review and remedial work. 1. How handled? What directions are to be 


given? How made clear to the students? How 
motivated? If routine procedure is involved, 
how is the routine handled? What use is made 
of illustrations, concrete objects? What oppor- 
tunity for review? What provision for indi- 
vidual differences? 


2. Second step—Presentation of new material. | 2. Procedure. 
3. Third step—Development and application. 3. Procedure. 
4. Fourth step—Drills and exercises for mastery. | 4. Emphasis—Determination of mastery, etc. 
x. Assignment for following day. x. How motivated? What directions? How 
Nore: The assignment is not indicated as justified to the students? What directions for 
a specific number or step. When an assign- studying, or for forming a good study habit? 


ment should be made will depend upon the 
subject and teacher. It may be a separate 
step, or it may be incorporated in another 
step, listed as a subdivision of that step. 








‘Cameron Beck, The Necessity of Closer Relations Between Business and the Schools, 1930. 
‘Lomax and Neuner, Problems of Teaching Business Arithmetic (New York, 1932), Ch. IX. Stone, The Teaching of Arithmetic (Chicago, 
1918), Ch. XV, pp. 191-205. Newcomb, Modern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic (Chicago, 1926), Ch. ILL. 
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(The plan which follows is an adaptation of this general plan to a specific teaching situation.) 





BUSINESS MATHEMATICS I 


W. L. Parker 
Student Teacher 
Lesson Plan No. 5 


Topic: 


Ralph R. Rice 
Supervising Teacher 
January 9, 1933 


Combinations of numbers and business problems requiring skill in addition. 


Teacher’s Aim: To develop the student’s skill in combining numbers other than 10, and to adapt 
their learning to business problems. 


Student’s Aim: To learn how to apply principles of addition in a business activity in which it is 


necessary to solve problems. 








Content of the Lesson 


Method of the Lesson 





1. Student activity. 

a. Drill on Exercises 2 and 3, Page 8 in Curry 
and Rice. 

b. Business vocabulary. 
(1) earned 
(2) pay roll 
(3) employee 
(4) manufacturing 
(5) company 
(6) bids 
(7) ascertain 


2. Business activity for students. 
a. Business problem work in Curry and Rice. 
(1) Page 13, Problems 4 and 5. 
(2) Page 22, Problem 9. 


References: 


Lomax and Neuner, “Problems of Teaching 
Business Arithmetic,” Pages 8-48; 112-125. 





Routinized Class Procedure. 
Check the physical conditions of the room: 
heat, light, and ventilation. Write the complete 


assignment on the board. Take class roll and 
list absentees. 


Teaching Procedure. 
1. Oral Drill Lesson. 
a. Quiz the students individually. Strive for 


a maximum response. Adapt this procedure 
to speeding up the slower students. 


b. Discuss the business vocabulary with the 
class so students will understand the prob- 
lems. Have the definitions short and con- 
crete. 


2. Directed Business Activity. 


a. Have the students begin quickly on the 
business problems. Get off to a good start! 
Set up and use Stone’s formula. 


b. Motivation: Tell the students to work 
neatly and accurately just as though they 
were in offices. 


c. This procedure provides for individual dif- 
ferences. 
(1) Devote an equal amount of time to the 
slow, average, and rapid students. 


3. At the close of the period have the students 
pass their work forward. Collect the papers 
so that they will be in alphabetical order. 


x. Assignment for tomorrow: 
(1) Motivation. 
(2) Development. 
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This plan brought out the following problems 
for discussion: 


6. Why do students have such difficulties in 
solving problems?” 


Perhaps the principal reason is that they have 
reading difficulties and do not understand the 
problems. The Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Instruction in a 1925 bulletin lists these 
reading difficulties: 

(a) Lack of vocabulary. 

(b) Failure to read or see all elements in the 

problem. 

(c) Failure to resist disturbance caused by 

preconceived ideas. 

(d) Inability to read between the lines. 

(e) Failure to understand fundamental rela- 

tions. 

(f) Inability to make a quick change of 

mental set. 

(g) Failure to generalize or transfer meanings. 

(h) Failure to interpret cues correctly. 

(i) Response to irrelevant elements. 


Determine, if you can, just what difficulties 
your students are experiencing, and take steps to 
remedy the situation. You will be safe in assum- 
ing that one of the principal difficulties is “lack 
of vocabulary.” So begin now to develop a busi- 
ness vocabulary and work it in with your lesson 
plans. Select words appropriate for the material 
in each plan. 


7. Why is the vocabulary so important?® 


It is important because all languages and all 
ideas are built around words. The student of 
arithmetic is really learning a new language— 
new symbols, new codes, new words, new ideas. 
Edgar Dale has made a study of vocabularies for 
junior mathematics.® 


We shall have to make a list of words used in 
each unit and teach the meaning of the words 
used daily if there is any doubt that their mean- 
ing and use may not be fully known. This will 
eliminate one of the chief difficulties in problem 
solving. 


8. But, isn’t there some formula for problem 
solving??° 


Surely. One can find a formula for almost 
anything. There are many formulae for problem 


solving in arithmetic. Newcomb devotes a chap- 
ter (XVI) to it. Paul R. Hanna wrote his 
doctor’s thesis on this subject.” 

The conventional formula is: 

(a) Read the problem and understand it. 

(b) Determine what is wanted. 

(c) Select the facts which will help find what 

is wanted. 

(d) Try to reason out what processes to use 

and how to use them. 

(e) Estimate the probable answer. 

(f) Work the problem and check your work. 

(g) Apply the test of reasonableness to your 

work. 

(h) Check your reasoning to see if the answer 

meets the conditions. 

The student should know this formula or a 
similar one. He should also know how to use it 
in problem solving. By all means, develop and 
use a formula for problem solving! 

9. So far no provision has been made for 
drill. Isn’t drill important?" 

The Teacher-Training Council of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has solved this problem satis- 
factorily. I quote: “In discussing ‘The Child- 
Centered School’ and ‘Education as Adjustment’ 
the implication that a large part of education 
consists of problem solving activities is obvious. 


“There is also in the curriculum, a consider- 
able amount of skills, habits, and informational 
data useful as tools and means rather than as 
ends in themselves. In general these tools and 
skills are best acquired incidentally in connection 
with their use in reaching some end desired by 
the pupil rather than by formal drill apart from 
such use. The difficulty in the latter procedure 
is to secure, when needed, the transfer or appli- 
cation desired. Common experience indicates, 
however, that for the sake of economy of time 
and without too great a violation of the principle 
of interest, these tools and skills may possibly ‘be 
taught through formal drill. Such a course is 
justified only when suitable follow-up tests indi- 
cate that the power to use the tool in a new 
problematic situation has actually been achieved.” 


10. What of “Transfer of Training?” 


Again we turn to Wisconsin: “The nature 
and possible extent of transfer together with the 


1J. S. Georges, “Difficulties in Reading Mathematics,” School Review, March, 1929, Vol. XXXVII. Paul R. Hanna, Arithmetic Prob- 
lem Solving (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929). J. C. Stone, The Stone Arithmetic, Advanced (New York: Benjamin 
H. Sanborn and Co., 1926), Ch. III. Newcomb, Modern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic (Chicago, 1926), Ch. XVI. 

*Curry and Rice, Business Arithmetic (Cincinnati, 1933). Newcomb, Modern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic (Chicago, 1926), pp. 314-315. 


*Edgar Dale, School and Society, XX XI, 850. 


1Georges, “Difficulties in Reading Mathematics,” School Review, March, 1929. Stone, The Stone Arithmetic (New York, 1926). 
Newcomb, Modern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic (Chicago, 1926), Ch. XVI. 


Hanna, Arithmetic Problem Solving (New York, 1929). 
uStone, The Stone Arithmetic (New York, 1926), Ch. III. 


“Lomax and Neuner, Problems of Teaching Business Arithmetic (New York, 1932), pp. 38-40. William Book, The Psychology of Skill 


(New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1925). 








conditions under which it may be secured must 
be carefully considered in formulating an educa- 
tional program. The solution of this problem 
belongs to psychology which up to the present 
time has given only a partial answer. It is gener- 
ally agreed among psychologists, however, (1) 
that transfer is possible, but not automatic; (2) 
that the amount of transfer depends on the 
intelligence of the child, the nature of the learn- 
ing experience, and the technique of the teacher. 
This statement throws a tremendous responsi- 
bility on the teacher and her helpers who must 
now determine where expected transfer is lacking 
and how it may be achieved.” 


The studies made by Cameron Beck of the 
New York Stock Exchange and by others are 
ample evidence that we, as teachers and students, 
have not solved this problem satisfactorily. We 
fail to apply our psychology to an actual, tangi- 
ble, concrete situation. 


11. How does business mathematics train for 
citizenship?" 

It may or may not have such an outcome. 
Much depends upon the student and teacher. 
If the teacher will recognize the social utility of 
arithmetic (what grown-ups use), a beginning 
will be made. If the teacher and student will 
also accept the idea that a competent workman 
is more likely to be a good citizen than an in- 
competent one, some progress will be made in 
civic training. 


The whole subject matter of business mathe- 
matics is full of problems and situations which 
tend to develop desirable business habits and 
desirable citizenship traits: self-reliance, honesty, 
responsibility, efficiency, etc. 


12. What kind of text shall I use?1* 


It is difficult to find any one text that will do. 
My practice is to get all of them; select the one 
best adapted to my needs as basic; and use all 
the others for variety in illustrative material. 
Some of the most desirable features of a text in 
arithmetic are: 


(a) It should be adapted to business needs. 
(b) It should be adaptable to student needs. 


(c) It should contain numerous, interesting, 
practical problems which make possible 
the various developments discussed. 

(d) It should be based upon proper psychol- 
ogy and be written to conform to the 
laws of learning. 
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(e) It should make adequate provisions for 
functional mastery. 


(f) It should be so constructed that there 
will be a transfer of training whether or 
not the teacher knows anything about 
educational psychology. 


13. What is functional mastery and why is 
it desirable? How is it achieved?!” 


You have heard of Morrison’s ‘Mastery 
Formula”—pretest, teach, test, adapt procedure, 
and reteach. We use that to some extent. Pre- 
tests are given in background such as business 
vocabulary, business practice, and problems. 
These tests are analyzed so that the bases for 
remedial teaching may be determined. The for- 
mula is worked through to the end. 


Still we have not achieved functional mastery. 
That is achieved only when an arithmetic “sense”’ 
is developed, when there is an automatic response 
to situations involving the language of business 
mathematics. In other words, if the subject 
matter we call business mathematics functions 
effectively in a situation where problems arise 
which must be solved with such subject matter, 
functional mastery has been achieved. 


14. What are the possibilities of business 
mathematics from a teacher’s point of view?!8 

A teacher’s point of view should be the stu- 
dent’s point of view. The teacher should, first of 
all, help the student realize his ambitions, if he 
has any; and if he has none, the teacher should 
inspire some, if possible. 

Viewed from the angle of professional devel- 
opment, there is no other subject which will 
develop more teaching ability; there is no other 
subject, except English, which is so basic for 
future studies; there is no other subject which 
calls for dramatization to the same extent; and 
there is no other non-specialized subject which 
helps the student as much to bridge the gap 
between school and business. The teacher who 
can teach business mathematics successfully can 
teach bookkeeping, business training, business 
English, typing, and office practice to better 
advantage. The teacher who is asked to teach 
business mathematics should consider himself a 
fortunate individual. 

15. How shall I measure the results of my 
teaching? 

Provision should be made for testing by in- 
formal objective examinations. At the end of 
each unit of work such a test should be given. 


uLomax and Neuner, Problems of Teaching Business Arithmetic (New York, 1932), Ch. VIII. 
“H. D. Andrews, “Selecting a Textbook,” American School Board Journal, September, 1926, LX XIII, 67, 152, 154. E. M. Otis, “A 
Textbook Score Card,” Journal of Educational Research, February, 1923, VII, 133-134. Ward G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public School 


Administration, Ch. XX, pp. 451-457. 


Newcomb, Modern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic (Chicago, 1926), Ch. III. Book, The Psychology of Skill (New York, 1925). 
Lomax and Neuner, Problems of Teaching Business Arithmetic (New York, 1932), Chs. II, III, V, VI, X. 
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The Commercial Department Assembly 


by 
C. E. Hedden 


Mohawk Carpet Mills 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 





Mucu criticism has been leveled at the 
commercial departments of the American high 
schools by so-called “practical” or “hard-headed” 
business men who, in a vague and rarely specific 
denunciation, state that the graduates of these 
departments come to them “woefully lacking in 
the elements required in modern business prac- 
tice” or, “utterly unable to meet the demands 
of a modern business secretary or high-grade 
office clerk.” Just what the “elements” referred 
to are, or just what the “demands” they are 
unable to meet, are usually left to the sympathetic 
understanding of the person addressed. The 
general impression given and received, however, 
is that commercial departments as such are 
regrettably weak and ineffectual. 

Without discussing the merits of these criti- 
cisms, I should like to suggest what seems to me 
to be a practical method of securing, instead of 
this criticism, a constructive contribution from 
these critics in a manner which, from consider- 
able observation, I believe is not being used to 
any large extent. The strongest defense against 
any form of criticism is a counter challenge to 
constructive suggestion for improvement. May 
we, then, suggest a procedure for presenting such 
a challenge and for securing the desired con- 
structive suggestions? 

With the obvious purpose of bringing to the 
students of the commercial department the 
ideas, viewpoints, comments, and personalities of 
several representative business men of the com- 
munity, a monthly assembly period for the entire 
department will be held. Invitations to speak, 
quite informally, at these assemblies will be 
given to certain key men. The selection of these 
men will not be on the basis of their importance 
as measured by financial standing, executive 


Program — A Suggestion 


The Sipentin ~ | suggestion comes from a 
man w hose ucational training and early 
—— were in the field of engineering; 

subsequent su, plementary po wed 
has been in the fiel of vocational educa- 
tion and whose experience in this field 
includes industrial teacher training at a 
large university, city directorship of voca- 
tional education in a large industrial city, 
state supervisorship of industrial educa- 
tion in one of the largest middle Atlantic 
states, and three years as director of train- 
ing and personnel manager in the second 
largest rug and 7 manufacturing 
plant in the United States. Mr. Hedden 
has been a teacher and an employer of 
many kinds of business and industrial 
employees, and an organizer and director 
of retail training programs. 


responsibility, or civic or political prominence, 
but rather on the basis of representation of cer- 
tain specific groups of potential employers of 
commercial department students. 

We shall, therefore, invite the secretary of the 
chamber of commerce to be a speaker at one of 
the first assembly meetings. If there is a retail 
merchants’ association in addition to the cham- 
ber of commerce or the board of trade, we shall 
ask the president or secretary of this organization 
to take one of the meetings. The personnel 
managers of the major industries—perhaps two 
but not more than three—should be included as 
speakers. Other speakers might be the manager 
of the leading department store; a well-known 
and representative lawyer of the community; 
the cashier of the leading bank, or perhaps two, 
if there are two of comparable size and impor- 
tance; the general or industrial secretaries of the 
Y.M.C. A. and of the Y. W.C.A., if there are 
any. 

This will be about eight people, representa- 
tive of a fairly distributed group of potential 
employers of commercial students. These people 
also have, or may be fairly assumed to have, a 
definite viewpoint regarding the essential re- 
quirements of a satisfactory modern business 
worker or personal secretary. The invitation to 
speak to the students of our department will be 
extended in a personal call at the business office 
of the man being invited. During the conversa- 
tion we shall indicate something of the ground 
we should like to have covered in his talk, men- 
tioning specifically the importance of emphasiz- 
ing the items of technique and of personal traits 
which generally find favor with, and the lack 
of which cause irritation to, the employer. 
We shall insist on leaving the selection of the 








specific topic entirely to him; or if he prefers to 
talk informally without any specific topic, that 
also will be entirely at his discretion 

We shall organize our program for these 
monthly assemblies as soon as possible after the 
opening of school in the fall, dating the speakers 
for the meetings at their convenience. We shall 
then have printed a definite program which the 
class may have on which to plan. A copy of the 
program should be sent to each of the speakers 
so that he will be expected to plan on the engage- 
ment and not offer a last-minute disappointing 
alibi. 

About a week previous to the assembly, the 
head of the department should again make a 
personal call at the office of the speaker and 
request that, as a favor to the teachers, the 
speaker fill out a special form similar to the 
questionnaire illustrated. This form provides for 
listing in their order of importance five of each 
of (a) training techniques, (b) irritating weak- 
nesses in training techniques, (c) personal traits, 
and (d) irritating personal traits. Explain to the 
speaker that you intend to use these question- 
naires from all speakers as an important part of 
your training program. You can, if you wish, 
assure the speaker that the person’s name who 
fills out the questionnaire will be kept secret if 
he prefers. In this case, a code number may be 
used to designate the speaker. 

And now for a brief discussion of some of the 
values that may be expected from such a pro- 
gram. In the first place we have, as already 
suggested, the not-to-be-underestimated value of 
the representative business man’s ideas, view- 
points, comments, and personality brought direct 
to the students one each month, under conditions 
that enable each to express himself without fear 
of prejudicing his standing in the opinion of the 
other. A twenty-minute open question and ans- 
wer forum following the speaker’s remarks will 
be of the greatest possible value in clarifying and 
crystallizing opinions often jumbled or actually 
erroneous in the minds of the students. 

In the second place let us consider the psy- 
chology; first, of the invitation; second, of the 
preparation; and last, of the filling of the engage- 
ment. Almost every one reacts more or less 
positively to a secret sense of flattery at being 
invited to contribute his knowledge, experience, 
or counsel to those who he is assured will profit 
from his contribution. I say secret, for the feeling 
is rarely admitted. There is, however, in such an 
invitation, a very definite and proper inference 
that the person so invited has something of value 
to contribute. This inferred compliment has the 
natural effect of inducing a friendly interest and 
appreciative attitude toward the person tender- 
ing the invitation and toward the organization 
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which he represents. The psychology of the invi- 
tation, then, is the inspiration of a friendly and 
appreciative attitude. 

With the acceptance of the invitation comes 
the mental recognition of a responsibility for 
preparation. It is an inexplicable but well recog- 
nized paradox that the majority of successful 
business men have painfully limited facility as 
speakers before unfamiliar groups. In fact, the 
ratio seems to be an inverted one—the greater 
the success in business, the less the facility as a 
speaker. This fact materially aids our purpose. 

The requirement of saying something apropos 
of the interests, purposes, needs, and future pos- 
sibilities of these students necessitates some little 
investigation to familiarize him with these inter- 
ests, purposes, needs, and future possibilities. 
Just what are these people preparing themselves 
for; just what are they doing to secure this prepa- 
ration; just how effective will what they are doing 
probably be in assuring a good preparation; just 
what are their probable chances of success after 
making this sort of preparation; and just what 
will be wise, expedient, helpful for me to say to 
them regarding all of this? Possibly involuntarily, 
possibly unorganizedly, but nevertheless quite 
unavoidably and irresistably these questions will 
keep revolving in his mind until, as the date of 
his engagement begins to draw nearer, he finds 
himself giving some very definite thought to 
finding out what this commercial training is all 
about, in order that he may make no serious 
faux pas in his talk to them because of unfamili- 
arity or ignorance. So, the psychology of prepa- 
ration is the impulsion to find out more than he 
formerly knew about commercial education in 
the high school. Assuming that his discoveries 
impress him favorably, he adds to the friendly 
and appreciative impression inspired by the 
invitation, an approval and favorable prejudice 
based on information, entirely lacking in his 
former appraisal of the program. 

It is an interesting psychological phenomenon 
that a friendly service tends to create a friendly 
interest. So well accepted is this fact that one 
frequently hears the advice given to a person 
speaking ill of another, “Why don’t you try to 
do some favor for him; you may be surprised to 
find out what a decent and even likable chap 
he is.” 

There is something indescribably satisfying 
and enjoyable, even to those who approach it 
with misgivings and doubts, in the consciousness 
of a favorable, approving, and appreciative re- 
ception by a group to whom you have spoken. 
If the task has been undertaken with some un- 
certainty as to the probabilities of success, the 
sense of achievement is enhanced and the feeling 
of gratification all the greater. In short, then, 
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the psychological values of the invitation, the 
preparation, and the filling of the engagement 
represent a growing and strengthening friendly 
interest in and for the whole program of com- 
mercial education. 

About a week previous to the date of the 
assembly program is the best time to remind the 
speaker to fill out the questionnaire. His growing 
interest in the engagement will prejudice him in 
favor of the procedure. The filling out of the 
form will focus his attention on the matter and 
will cause him to give it better thought. At the 
same time what study he may have made up to 
this time will express itself in filling out the form. 
If he finds it difficult to find just the right virtues 
and qualifications to put in the spaces on the 
form, it will impress on him the need for more 
careful preparation for his meeting. For these 
various reasons it is important that this form be 
placed before him not much more nor less than 
a week previous to the meeting 

What special value Aas this form to the stu- 
dents? As a project in statistics and also in 
graphical representation, we shall assemble the 
answers, classify them, rank them in the order of 
frequency, and plot them graphically. 

These reports will mean infinitely more to 
the pupils than the mere reiterations of the 
teacher. Pupils will take them more seriously 
because they come from men of wide experience 
and recognized standing in the business world. 

In my opinion, a program project such as 
this one, carried out in several hundred centers 
over the country, would yield a very significant 
and constructive body of suggestion for the con- 
sideration of commercial educators; it would 
enlist the favorable interest and cooperation of 
several thousand representative men, more or 
less potential employers of commercial students; 
and, most significant of all, it would in many 
instances substitute a sympathetic, helpful, co- 
operative understanding between the high school 
commercial department and the business em- 
ployer for the existing insulation due chiefly to 
misunderstanding and actual misinformation. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please list, in the spaces below, the five 
techniques, such as speed, accuracy, neatness, 
subject matter, etc., which you consider of great- 
est importance in the training courses given in 
the commercial departments of the high schools 
to prospective business employees. List them 
according to your opinion of the order of their 
importance, placing the most important as 
number 1 and the least important as number 5s. 


I. 4. 
2. 5 
% 
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Please list, in the spaces below, the five most 
irritating weaknesses in training techniques that 
have come to your attention through your asso- 
ciation with or service from high school commer- 
cial department graduates. Follow again the 
descending order, listing the most irritating 
weakness as number 1 and the least irritating as 
number 5. 


I. 
2. 
3. 
Please list, in the spaces below, the five per- 
sonal traits which you consider most desirable in 
a satisfactory commercial employee. Again list 
in the order of desirability, making the most 
desirable trait number 1; and the least desirable, 
number 5. 


. 
2. 
3. 
Please list, in the spaces below, the five most 
irritating personal traits which interfere with 
acceptability or satisfaction in the service of a 
business employee or personal secretary. Again 
follow the descending order, listing the most 
serious number 1; the least, number 5. 


4. 
5. 


4- 
5. 


I. 4. 
2. 5. 
3. 


Pe 


Signature 
(Code No. if preferred) 


School District of 
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Here is an article that will answer many 
questions about the desirability of using 


single or double periods. 


Comparative Merits of Single and 
Double Periods in Bookkeeping 


by 
Edward L. Cooper 


State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 


THE question as to whether bookkeeping 
should be taught on the basis of single periods or 
double periods of instruction is constantly being 
discussed. I have made an objective study of 
the effects of the length of the class period upon 
the results obtained. This particular report is 
based upon an analysis of a mass examination 
of bookkeeping instruction conducted in Wis- 
consin in May, 1930. It is supplemented by a 
questionnaire study completed in May, 1931. 
The data involved 3,648 examination papers 
submitted by 136 high school teachers and later 
questionnaires returned by 121 teachers. All 
sections of Wisconsin are represented. All types 
of schools are included. 

The purpose of the study is to set up the 
results of single-period instruction against double- 
period instruction as measured by a long objec- 
tive examination. 


THE LAW OF THE SINGLE VARIABLE 

The first problem in any comparison is to 
eliminate all variables except one. The variable 
considered in this study is the length of the class 
period. The mass size of the experiment makes 
it possible to eliminate all variables except the 
length of the class period. 


BASIC PERMISE 

Many teachers contend that the double 
period of instruction is more efficient than the 
single period. If this statement is true, it should 
be possible to demonstrate superior results at 
the conclusion of the school. year. This study 
compares the results, at the end of the school 
year of the use of single and double periods in dif- 
ferent schools. 


THE MEASURING INSTRUMENT 
The bookkeeping examination used in this 
study is seven pages in length and requires 440 
answers. It covers the following units of in- 
struction in first-year high school bookkeeping. 
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(1) Recording Transactions. 

(2) Adjusting and Closing Entries. 

(3) Fundamental Principles. 

(4) Working Sheet. 

(5) Classification of Accounts. 

(6) Business Practice. 

(7) Bookkeeping Terminology. 

The examination was prepared by Professor Paul 
A. Carlson, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 

A comparison of the contents of the examina- 
tion with the contents of eleven textbooks pub- 
lished since 1925, as a criterion for curricular 
validation, shows that the examination covers 
quite thoroughly the subject matter taught in 
one year of instruction. A further comparison 
of the contents of the examination with the ac- 
counting cycle shows that all steps in the ac- 
counting cycle are covered in the examination. 

The examination has an unusually high 
degree of reliability. ‘The coefficient of correla- 
tion for the odds and evens of the examination 
papers from ten high schools is .984+.0016. 


PLAN OF TESTING 


Two plans of writing were used. In Plan I 
the teachers used all of one class for a timed ad- 
ministration of each test. All the writing was 
done with a pencil. Exactly fourteen minutes 
of writing time was used for the entire examina- 
tion. The directions for each page were given 
orally and were not counted in the timing. 

In Plan II the papers were returned the 
next day, and each student was permitted to 
finish each test. The second period of writing 
was done in ink to distinguish it from the work 
of the preceding day in pencil. 


FIRST COMPARISON 


In the time-limit testing, scores are available 
from 66 schools using the single period and 16 
schools using the double period. The single- 
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period schools have medians ranging from 175 
points to §5 points. The double-period schools 
have medians ranging from 135 points to 75 
points. The average of the medians for the 
single-period schools is 105 points. The average 
of the medians for the double-period schools is 
104.3 points. It appears from these results that 
the single-period schools did very slightly better 
work than the double-period schools. ‘Table I 
shows the statistical calculations from which this 
first comparison was made. Graph I shows the 
percentile ranks of the median scores for Plan I, 
limited writing time, single and double periods. 
This graph shows the same facts as are indicated 
in the last two columns of Table I. 


SECOND COMPARISON 

To extend the study, all schools were urged 
to give each student unlimited time to finish 
the examination during the second day of writ- 
ing. Eighty-nine schools using the single- 
period report median scores ranging from 375 
points to 145 points. Twenty-seven double- 
period schools report medians ranging from 385 
points to 175 points. The average of the medians 
for the single-period schools is 293 points. The 
average of the medians for the double-period 
schools is 297 points. Here there is a slight 
amount of superiority shown by the double- 
period schools. Table I shows the statistical 
calculations from which this second comparison 





Table I 
Median Scores and Frequencies of Schools for Plan I and Plan II, 
Single and Double Periods 








Plan II 
Double Period 


Single Period 


Plan II Plan I 


Single Period 


Plan I 
Double Period 





SCORES 
380-389 
370-379 
360-369 
350-359 
340-349 
330-339 
320-329 
310-319 
300-309 
290-299 
280-289 
270-279 
260-269 
250-259 
240-249 
230-239 
220-229 
210-219 
200-209 
190-199 
180-189 
170-179 
160-169 
150-159 
140-149 
130-139 
120-129 
110-119 
100-109 

90- 99 
80- 
70- 
60- 
50- 
Total Schools 
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was made. Graph II shows the percentile ranks 
of the median scores of schools for Plan II, un- 
limited writing time, for single and double 
periods. This graph shows the same facts that 
are indicated in the first two columns of Table I. 


THIRD COMPARISON 


To discover the effects of the size of schools 
upon the results, the scores were classified ac- 
cording to population of cities, five groupings 
being set up. 

In the Class A schools (over 25,000 popula- 
tion), two double-period schools have medians 
which average 89 points. Seven single-period 
schools have medians which average 107 points. 
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Graph I 
Percentile Ranks of the Median Scores of 
Schools for Plan I 
Single and Double Periods 








4 

In the Class B schools (10,000 to 25,000 3's 
population), one double-period school has a 
median of 111 points. The average of six single- 
period schools is 120 points. 95 

There were no double-period schools report- - 
ing in Class C. 

In the Class D schools (1,000 to 5,000 popu- a 
lation), eleven double-period schools average 106 pr 
points; 27 single-period schools average 102 
points. r 

In the Class E schools (under 1,000 popula- o EES SH i Le 
tion), two double-period schools average 101 PERCENTAGE 

Table II 


Median Scores and Frequencies of Schools, Plan I 
Single and Double Periods by Population 














Plan I Plan I Plan I Plan I Plan I 
Under 1,000 1-5,000 5-10,000 10-25,000 Over 25,000 
Single| Double Single| Double |Single| Double Single|Double Single|Double 
SCORES 
170-179 1 
160-169 0 
150-159 0 2 1 
140-149 0 1 1 0 0 
130-139 1 1 2 0 1 0 
120-129 2 3 2 0 1 0 
110-119 2 1 4 1 2 0 1 1 
100-109 3 0 5 1 2 0 2 
90- 99 3 0 8 2 2 0 1 1 
80- 89 3 1 2 2 1 0 0 1 
70- 79 1 F 1 1 2 1 
60- 69 1 0 1 
50- 59 1 
Total Schools........... 17 2 27 11 9 6 1 7 2 
Median of Medians...... 101.6) 100 101 105 102.5 130 111 103 90 
Mean of Medians........ 104.7| 101.5 | 102.7} 106.8 | 103.9 120 107.1} 89 
Mean Deviation......... 18.8 14.8) 18.1 14.4 16.6 20 
Standard Deviation...... ae .2 19.2} 20.3 19.1 ) 27.1 
Rr 115 25.5 97 57 65 87 83.5} 10 
Highest Median Score....| 179 | 114.5 | 149.5) 132 143 159 | 111 150.5| 94 
Lowest Median Score....| 64 89 52.51 75 78 72 67 84 
Scores Tabulated........ 282 27 546 234 391 | 334 31 441 22 
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Table III 


Median Scores and Frequencies of Schools, Plan II, 
Single and Double Periods by Population 


















































Plan II Plan II Plan II Plan II Plan II 
Under 1,000 1-5,000 5-10,000 10—25,000 Over 25,000 
Single|Double|Single| Double|Single| Double|Single| Double|Single| Double 

SCORES 

380-389 1 

370-379 1 1 0 

360-369 0 1 0 0 1 

350-359 0 0 1 1 1 0 1 

340-349 1 0 2 1 0 1 1 0 

330-339 0 0 7 2 1 1 0 1 

320-329 2 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 

310-319 3 2 3 1 2 0 0 1 

300-309 1 1 2 1 0 1 0 0 

290-299 3 0 4 3 0 0 2 2 1 

280-289 1 0 2 1 1 0 1 

270-279 0 0 4 1 0 0 0 

260-269 1 0 1 0 2 0 0 

250-259 3 0 1 0 1 1 0 

240-249 0 0 + 1 0 0 wd 

230-239 2 0 1 0 0 0 Z 

220-229 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 

210-219 1 0 1 0 1 0 l 

200-209 0 1 0 0 1 

190-199 0 0 2 2 

180-189 0 0 0 

170-179 1 1 1 

160-169 1 2 

150-159 0 

140-149 1 
Total SchOO6s ...../...06 250: 22 6 43 15 11 6 2 7 4 
Median of Medians...... 290 310 291.2} 298.3 | 290 310 292.5 | 285 322 
Mean of Medians........ 272.7) 280 281.8} 297 293 .3 301.6) 292.7 | 272.1) 327 
Mean Deviation......... 46.3) 61.7 46.5) 39.3 35 53.3 35.7 
Standard Deviation...... 58.2| 67 eB 38.3 55.6 42.3 
ME Nacéeaideenikuencss 236 192 209.5) 192 136 155 2.5 i, 131 61 
Highest Median Score.... | 379 364 374.5) 385 355 361 294 347.5) 358 
Lowest Median Score.... | 143 172 165 193 219 206 291.5 | 216.5) 297 
Scores Tabulated........ 357 80 976 311 498 341 81 416 66 
points, and 17 single-period schools average 104 FIFTH COMPARISON 


points. 

With the exception of the Class D schools, 
the single-period schools showed superiority over 
the double-period schools. Table II shows the 
statistical calculations from which this compar- 
ison was made. 


FOURTH COMPARISON 


Similar comparisons were made of the results 
when unlimited writing time was the plan fol- 
lowed. In the schools in cities from 10,000 to 
25,000 population, 6 single-period schools aver- 
age 301 points and 2 double-period schools 
average 292 points. In the other classifications 
the double-period schools showed slight superi- 
ority. Table III shows the statistical calculations 
for this comparison. 


Table IV shows the median scores and fre- 
quencies of schools for Plan I according to 
variations in length of periods. The first two 
columns show the tabulations for 40-minute 
single periods and 80-minute double periods. 
The average for the double-period group is a 
little above that for the single-period group. 

Columns 3 and 4 show tabulations for 45- 
minute single periods and go-minute double 
periods. The average for the 90-minute double- 
period group is below that of any of the averages 
for the whole table. 

The next two columns show tabulations for 
50-minute single periods and 100-minute double 
periods. 

The last two columns show tabulations for 
55-minute and 60-minute single-period groups. 
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SIXTH COMPARISON Graph II 
Table V shows the median scores and fre- Percentile Ranks of the Median Scores of 
quencies of schools for Plan II, unlimited writing Schools for Plan II 
time, by length of periods. Single and Double Periods 


Columns one and two show tabulations for 
40-minute single periods and 80-minute double 
periods. The tabulations favor the double- 
period group. 

Columns three and four show tabulations for 
45-minute single periods and 90-minute double 
periods. The average for the double-period 
group is slightly higher than for the single- 
period group. However, the single-period group 
made a higher maximum median score than the 
double-period group. 

The next two columns show tabulations for 
50-minute single periods and 100-minute double 
periods. The number of schools for the double- 
period group is small to make definite compari- 
sons. Although the average of the double-period 
group is higher than the single period, both 
groups made about the same maximum median 
score. 

The last two columns show tabulations for 
55-minute single periods and 60-minute single 
periods. 

The table indicates that the range of scores 
for the single-period groups is greater than for 
the double-period groups, but the maximum 

















scores of all groups is about the same. PERCENTAGE 
Table IV 
Median Scores and Frequencies of Schools, Plan I, 
By Length of Periods 
Single | Double | Single | Double | Single | Double | Single | Single 
40 Min.| 80 Min.)| 45 Min.| 90 Min.| 50 Min.|100 Min.) 55 Min.| 60 Min. 
SCORES 
170-179 1 
160-169 0 
150-159 1 2 
140-149 1 0 1 
130-139 1 2 1 0 1 
120-129 1 2 3 1 1 
110-119 2 3 + 0 3 
100-109 1 1 6 3 1 1 
90- 99 1 1 4 1 3 1 4 2 
80- 89 1 2 3 2 0 0 2 
70- 79 2 1 1 2 1 1 
60- 69 1 1 
50- 59 1 
"ROUR) BOMOGIB. 60 60 6s cc ces 9 12 24 3 13 1 6 14 
Median of Medians ....... 105 if Se 106.6 92 101.6 98 97 100 
Mean of Medians.......... 102.8 109.1 108.7 88.3 109.6 96.6 100.7 
Mean Deviation........... 17.7 15.8 14.6 24.6 5.0 21.4 
Standard Deviation........ 20.4 19.3 17.9 31.2 8.9 re 
I ind se eden ah cig Shee 62.5 57 41.3 5.5 115 23 90.5 
Highest Median Score...... 433..5 132 151 94.5 179 98 102 143 
Lowest Median Score...... 71 75 m5 89 64 79 52.5 
Scores Tabulated ......... 148 232 627 59 364 23 213 642 
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SEVENTH COMPARISON 


Practically all of the high schools in Wiscon- 
sin use one of two textbooks. A tabulation was 
made to study the effect of the textbook upon 
the results. In the time limit examination the 
double-period schools for each textbook were 
somewhat superior to the single-period schools 
using the same textbook. In the unlimited time 
examination, in the case of one textbook, Text- 
book A, the double-period schools were superior, 
but in the case of the other textbook, Textbook 
B, the single-period schools were superior. 


PRESENT STATUS OF DOUBLE-PERIOD 
INSTRUCTION 


In this study 27 high schools with double- 
periods and 89 schools with single periods par- 
ticipated. Although this does not account for 
every high school in the state, it is believed that 
single-period instruction predominates. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The examination results indicate that the 
factor of single period or double period is not an 
important factor. In some tabulations the double- 
period schools are slightly better than the single- 


‘ period schools. In other tabulations the single- 


period schools are slightly better than the 
double-period schools. 


Since the double-period plan of instruction 
requires twice as much teaching time and twice 
as much use of equipment, the use of the double 
period is not justified. 


As indicated by the tests, the accomplishment 
of the double-period group is not materially 
greater than the accomplishment of the single- 
period group. Unless the difference between 
success and failure falls within the slight dif- 
ference in accomplishment between these two 
groups, double periods are not justified. 





Table V 


Median Scores and Frequencies of Schools, Plan II, 
By Length of Periods 











Single | Double | Single | Double | Single | Double} Single | Single 
40 Min.) 80 Min.| 45 Min.| 90 Min.| 50 Min.|100 Min.) 55 Min.| 60 Min. 
SCORES 
380-389 1 
370-379 1 0 1 . 
360-369 0 0 0 1 1 
350-359 0 1 1 1 0 0 1 
340-349 2 0 0 1 2 0 1 2 
330-339 0 3 1 0 1 0 2 3 
320-329 3 0 3 0 2 0 0 1 
310-319 0 1 3 2 0 1 1 1 
300-309 0 0 3 1 0 1 0 1 
290-299 0 4 6 1 0 1 1 2 
280-289 0 0 1 1 3 1 0 
270-279 0 1 2 0 2 0 0 
260-269 0 0 2 0 1 1 0 
250-259 0 0 2 0 3 0 1 
240-249 0 1 2 0 2 0 0 
230-239 1 0 1 0 0 3 
220-229 0 0 1 0 1 0 
210-219 1 0 2 0 0 1 
200-209 0 1 0 0 0 1 
190-199 1 2 0 0 1 0 
180-189 0 0 0 0 
170-179 0 0 1 2 
160-169 2 1 
150-159 0 
140-149 1 
Total Behools...........2.5. 12 15 32 8 17 4 9 19 
Median of Medians........ 270 296.4 293 .3 310 281.6 310 297 297.5 
Mean of Medians..........| 263.3 290.3 277.8 298.7 292 320 288 .3 270.5 
Mean Deviations.......... 76.6 43.3 33.4 36.4 31.7 20 40 51 
Standard Deviation........ 79.4 56.3 42.7 49.6 38.8 26.8 49 .3 54.3 
CRETE, 192 214 186 120.5 72 146 182 
Highest Median Score...... 374.5 385 379 358 361 364 341 355 
Lowest Median Score...... 143 193 165 172 240.5 292 195 173 
Scores Tabulated.......... 194 321 787 152 470 58 288 849 
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Mr. Price asks your assistance in an experi- 
ment with a test based on social-business 


knowledge. 


Shall We Teach Economic Education? 


by 


Ray G. Price 
Horace Mann High School 
Gary, Indiana 


Present day leaders in commercial education 
have come to realize the need for a place in our 
commercial educational program for the so-called 
social-economic subjects. Attempts have been 
made by different educators to outline the con- 
tents of a course which would give the student 
not only a mastery of those skilled subjects which 
have received adequate emphasis, but also a 
general economic outlook. 

Education for business should, in the future, 
include not only the well-known principles and 
theories of economics, but also the practical 
application of such principles in the everyday 
life of the student. It should not be an altogether 
abstract thing of unproved and imaginative con- 
cepts of some economist, but it might well include 
with these theories the actual practical side of 
our complicated business world. The ideal, as 
sometimes pictured to our students, is often a 
thing quite unknown to many of our present day 
business executives. The student does not have 
to be familiar with this ideal, but he should 
know something of the actual practice of busi- 
ness. It’s an old story about the self-made 
business man’s son who, filled with many theories 
and principles of business, came into his father’s 
business and put it on the “rocks”; the story is 
not altogether a myth. It is not the boy’s fault 
that he was unable to apply his “ideal” training 
to practical business. 

Secondary school instructors have a tendency 
to teach what is outlined for them either by the 
State Board of Education, or to follow some 
recommended textbook chapter for chapter with 
little regard to the actual needs of the students 
or of the community. As a starting point, we 
might say that students enrolled in our commer- 
cial departments need a general knowledge and 
understanding of the various phases of business 
such as marketing, money and banking, law, and 
accounting. Specialization in some of these 
phases of business would depend upon the future 
plans of the student in regard to his vocation. 
The next step would be the consideration of the 
items to be included in a course which would, in 
a general way, cover the foregoing concepts. 


The test shown, although not all inclusive, 
contains some of the items which might well be 
included in the general business knowledge of all 
students of commercial education. The purpose 
of the test is not to evaluate in any way the 
standing of a student in his class, but only to 
determine what items are already known by the 
student. In other words, it will serve as a method 
of determining just what is already being done 
by our commercial departments in regard to the 
social-economic education of our students. 

In order to get useful data concerning the 
commercial students’ knowledge of the various 
phases of business as compared with the non- 
commercial group, I invite those teachers who 
are interested to submit the results of this test 
for the students who are majoring in commercial 
work. I have already tested over five hundred 
noncommercial students and for comparison pur- 
poses the median scores are as follows: 


No. of Median 
Grade Students Score 
10 167 41 
II 168 49 
12 184 56 


The test will not only disclose valuable infor- 
mation concerning the business knowledge of the 
two groups but may also prove a valuable teach- 
ing device for those giving the test, bringing 
before the instructor those items which prove 
most difficult. 

For those who cooperate in this experiment, 
please send the following information: grade 
level of students tested; the median score; number 
of students tested; the frequency of error, that is, 
the number of students missing questions number 
I, 2, 3, etc. Allow forty minutes for the test, 
although most of the students will be able to 
complete the test in less time. The test should be 
scored by the right minus wrong method with 
omissions disregarded. If the student misses 15 
and omits 5 his score would be 70, etc. A key to 
the test will be sent to any teacher upon request. 
(Write to Ray G. Price, Horace Mann High 
School, Gary, Indiana.) 
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The results of this experiment will be pub- 
lished in THe BaLANceE SHEET at a later date. 


GENERAL BUSINESS TEST 


Some of the following statements are true and 
others false. If the statement is true, mark T in 
the space provided; if false, mark F. 


Example: 


ee 


.. Taking inventory is the same as taking 


stock. 


. A corporation is always a large business 


enterprise. 


1. Goods cannot be sold direct from the 
manufacturer to the consumer. 


2. Preferred stock usually specifies a 
fixed rate of dividend. 


3. The stock exchange and the stock 
market are two entirely different 
types of institutions. 


4. A merchant is one who purchases raw 
materials for manufacture. 


5. The manufacturer is not a consumer. 
6. A trust and a corporation are the same. 


7. In order to be binding on both parties, 
all contracts must be in writing. 


8. Exports tend to stimulate imports. 

g. A fidelity bond is one kind of insurance 
policy. 

. Wholesalers and retailers are distribu- 
tors of merchandise. 


.11. The corporation form of business unit 


usually permits larger accumulation 
of capital than does the partnership 
form. 


. Production in economics means only 
manufacturing. 


.13. Business is an activity that makes 


goods and services available to con- 
sumers. 

. All national banks are compelled to be 
members of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. 

15. The corporation is the most powerful 
form of business organization today. 

. Bonds are usually issued for a short 
period of time. 

. Retailers sell to the wholesalers, who 
in turn sell to the consumers. 

. The net worth of a business is the 
excess of assets over liabilities. 


. One of the greatest objections to the 
division of labor and the introduction 
of machine process is the time required 
for the workmen to learn a trade. 
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. A stock exchange is the place where 


stockholders elect their board of di- 
rectors. 


. The persons responsible for the organ- 


ization and ownership of a corporation 
are known as the directors. 


. A contract is a voluntary agreement 


between competent parties, based on 
legal consideration to do or not to do 
some particular lawful thing. 


. The prosperity of a country depends 


entirely upon the amount of capital 
it has. 


. Our national and state governments 


exercise supervision of banks. 


. Perishability of goods increases the 


range of variation in prices over a 
period of time. 


. Stocks and bonds are the same thing. 
. In the case of the corporate organiza- 


tion of industry, the manager is the 
risk-taker. 


. There is a definite relationship be- 


tween wages and the bargaining power 
of workmen. 


. The productivity of labor under the 


factory system increased many times. 


. Selling and shipping are distribution 


activities. 


. Insurance premiums are paid by the 


insurer to the insured. 


. A large cash balance always indicates 


a well-managed and prosperous busi- 
ness. 


. Bondholders usually elect the directors 


of a corporation. 


. The safety of a bond rests largely upon 


the income of the industry or business. 


. Improved methods of storage tend to 


bring about regularity in production. 


. Some manufacturers operate chain 


stores that sell directly to the consum- 
ers. 


. Business disturbances and depressions 


usually follow war and revolutions. 


. A contract is an oral or written agree- 


ment between two or more persons, 
which the law will enforce. 


. A business should never borrow money 


unless it is absolutely forced to do so. 


. The stockholders of a corporation are 


those who hold the stock owned by 
the directors and executive officers. 


Debentures are bonds without specific 
security. 
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to variations in demand than retail ...... 79. 
prices. 
57- Most railroads areowned andoperated ...... 80. 


. Specialization has greatly influenced ...... 65. 


the trend of manufacturing but has 
had less influence on agriculture. 


. The Industrial Revolution helped to ...... 66. 


decrease the use of machinery. 


. Transportation and storage cannot be ...... 67. 


considered as a part of marketing. 


. Insurance premiums and dividends ...... 68. 


are the same. 


. State banks are authorized by law to 


issue papermoney. = ~— ...... 69. 
. A check made payable to the order of 

the payee is a negotiable instrument. ...... 70. 
. Consumers demand manufactured ar- 


ticles; business supplies them. 


. Profits and losses are always divided  ------ 71. 


equally among partners. 


. Bonds always pay a higher rate of ------ 72. 


interest than stocks. 


. Profits in business enterprises are af- ------ 73- 
fected by competition. 

. Collateral is money paid for the use ------ 74- 
of money. 

. Fads and changes of fashion make =-:---- 75- 
buying economical for the consumer. 

. The legal effect of certification of a_ ------ 76. 


check is that the bank and not the 


depositor becomes liable for the pay-  ...... 77. 


ment of the check. 


. Production is the process by which 
materials and goods are obtained and. ...... 78. 


made ready for use. 


. Wholesale prices respond more quickly 


by single proprietors. 


. A bond is an interest-bearing certifi- ...... 81. 


cate issued by a corporation or gov- 
ernment. 82 
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. A rising price level is advantageous to 


persons whose incomes are fixed. 


. Acontract isentered intowhen money ...... 83. 


is borrowed from a bank. 


. Members of the Federal Reserve sys- ...... 84. 


tem are the only banks that can de- 
posit with or borrow from a Federal 
Reserve bank. 


. When one works for anyone, whatone....... 86. 


really does is to sell his services. 


. Manufacturing takes raw materials ------ 87. 


and turns them into finished products. 


. There are only two kinds of insurance; 


namely, life and fire. 


. Insurance companies are subject to 


. Any contract made by a minor is en- 
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Stock certificates, bonds, and mort- 
gages are used as collateral in securing 
loans. 

A majority of workers in the United 
States belong to the trade unions. 
Both promissory notes and bonds are 
promises to pay. 

When a merchant sells goods on credit, 
he is really making a loan to the 
buyer. 

Corporations get all their capital by 
borrowing from the bank. 

If industry expands in order to supply 
consumers’ wants, this expansion typ- 
ically means fewer jobs for workers. 
Low prices and low value of money 
mean the same thing. 

A person is compelled by law to accept 
a check as legal tender. 

Middlemen at present play a very 
small part in the marketing of goods. 
Business men often deposit funds in 
the bank but seldom borrow money. 
A business may fail even though it 
has a large patronage. 

Fiat money is money redeemable in 
gold. 

The Industrial Revolution changed 
manufacturing from a hand to a ma- 
chine basis. 

Imitation of the rich has little influence 
on the standards of consumption of 
the poor and moderately well-to-do. 
The supply of labor helps to deter- 
mine the wages actually paid. 

The bank is liable if it makes payment 
of a check with a forged signature. 

A corporation may be formed by one 
person. 


strict regulation and close supervision 
by the various state governments. 


The production of a child exceeds its 
consumption. 


The journal (in a bookkeeping set) is 
a book of original entry. 


forceable by the other party. 
A business making profits does not 
need to borrow money. 


Federal reserve banks and national 
banks are the only banks that are 
allowed to issue paper money. 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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Commercial Occupational Analysis 





Jay W. Miller 
Director of Courses 
Goldey College 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Tuis survey was made for the purpose 
of securing detailed information concerning the 
advantages and disadvantages of various com- 
mercial occupations in Wilmington, Delaware, 
and vicinity. It was thought that such informa- 
tion would be of interest to vocational guidance 
officers in various schools, and that it would fur- 
nish concrete occupational facts for those who 
might be investigating these occupations. 


The occupations analyzed were: bookkeeper- 
accountant, public accountant, stenographer- 
typist, private secretary, office manager, sales- 
man, advertising worker, banker, and commercial 
teacher. 

The topics on which information was sought 
‘included: importance; work done; advantages, 
disadvantages, and problems; preparation; other 
requirements; income; effect on the worker; and 
general considerations. 


The information was secured and assembled 
by nine college graduate students of Goldey Col- 
lege — most of them graduates of the University 
of Delaware. The survey was made under the 
direction, and with the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Special Education, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Temple University, Philadelphia. The 
actual investigation and the preparation of the 
reports were utilized as a research project in a one- 
semester course in principles of business—a 
special course in the college graduate curricula 
at Goldey College. 

Each research student was asked to interview 
ten workers in his chosen field—five employers 
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Summary of a series of studies in commer- 
cial occupations; conducted by graduate 
students of Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware, under the supervision of Jay W. 
Miller. 


and five employees. They were asked to select 
firms of various sizes and divergent interests in 
order to secure a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
field. The lists of those interviewed were com- 
piled by the student worker in consultation with 
the instructor. 


No claim is made that the survey is an ex- 
haustive one, or that the findings are wholly 
true for all sections of the country. The number 
of interviews—ten for each occupation, ninety in 
all—was not sufficient to enable the workers to 
draw valid conclusions for each occupation as a 
whole. 


It is believed, however, that some stimulating 
information has been secured and that certain 
trends, some definite and some not so definite, 
have been revealed. Furthermore, the survey 
is suggestive of what might be attempted by 
business schools and commercial departments in 
other communities. If other surveys were made, 
a composite report might eventually be prepared, 
based upon the findings of the surveys—a report 
whose validity would be considerably greater 
than the validity of this survey. 


As a basis for the interview, an occupational 
analysis outline was used; the research students 
were supplied with a quantity of these outlines, 
on which they made notations during the inter- 
view The outlines became their work sheets 
in preparing the final reports. In a few instances, 
the outline was left with the person being inter- 
viewed to be filled out by him. The results of 
the latter procedure were unsatisfactory. 


The outline was based, in a large measure, on 
one presented in Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer’s 
“Occupations” (Ginn & Co.). It was modified 
to suit the conditions of a survey of commercial 
occupations. 


Each report submitted was, in reality, a com- 
plete unit in itself. It would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult, therefore, to give a satisfactory summary 
of the survey without presenting copies of the 
complete reports. However, in order to give an 
idea of the information that was secured and the 
reports that were presented, a complete copy of 
one of the reports is given. 











Introduction 


The following occupational analysis of the 
private secretary is not submitted as an exhaus- 
tive report on the subject but rather as a fairly 
representative study of the city of Wilmington, 
Delaware. Therefore, I hope that this paper 
will be read with this in mind. 


It seems only fair to mention that I was 
treated with the utmost courtesy by all the indi- 
viduals interviewed. Through this work I feel 
that I have made many contacts which may 
prove very valuable. Besides the facts which 
are included in this report I, personally, received 
invaluable advice as to my conduct if I should 
ever enter the business world as a private secre- 
tary. 


History 


The position of private secretary goes back 
to the early days of civilization. Long before 
Rome ruled the world or the Latin tongue was 
spoken, secretaries were doing their work in much 
the same manner as at present. If we consider 
the secretary merely as a copyist or an aman- 
uensis who takes down dictation, we may find 
numerous illustrations of this class in Biblical 
and classical literature. Nebuchadnezzar had 
many of them in Babylon, about 600 B.C. The 
Scribe, whose duty it was to multiply copies of the 
Law and to teach it to others, is not an uncommon 
figure in the Old Testament. In Grecian and 
Roman society men of high rank often employed 
freedmen who had received considerable educa- 
tion to take down their dictation and to carry on 
their public and private correspondence. 


Secretary, which in French is “secretaire” and 
in Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, “‘secretario,” 
is derived from the Latin word “secretarius,”’ 
which comes from the noun “secretum,’’a secret. 
Originally a secretary was a confidant, a person 
who was entrusted with secrets. 


At the present time, the word “secretary”’ is 
used to designate those dealing with four distinct 
fields: the government, the public, the company, 
and the individual. 


The secretary who is associated with the indi- 
vidual is known by two names in accordance with 
the nature of the position and the duties involved. 
If he is associated with a woman or man whose 
rank in society requires someone to look after 
correspondence and in some instances to super- 
vise household affairs, the term “‘social secretary” 
is commonly used. If he or she is, on the other 


hand, placed in a business office and intrusted 
with confidential matters as well as with indi- 
vidual and personal details, the term “private 
secretary” is applied. Up to the last fifteen 
or twenty years, men held most of the secretarial 
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posts. At present, with the exception of certain 
kinds of positions, women have entered the secre- 
tarial ranks. They seem to fill the positions al- 
most to the exclusion of men. 

Several reasons may be offered for this change 
which may, in some measure, explain the situa- 
tion. Among the new fields open to women, the 
office seemed to be a fitting place for their trained 
endeavors.’ The work was not too heavy; it was 
congenial to their tastes; and it invited their 
efforts. Women by their nature and tradition 
like the caring for the affairs of others, the order- 
ing of details on a small sphere, the housekeeping 
of an office, and the personal devotion to a cause 
or to a person. 

On the other hand, the demand for women in 
secretarial positions may be due, in part, to the 
fact that men have seemed to preferthem. They 
recognize that in women’s innate qualities and in 
their trained abilities are the requisites for excel- 
lent secretaries. Men find them more adaptable, 
quicker in intuition, quicker in anticipation of 
their wants, more suited by nature and practice 
to the service of another and to unselfish devo- 
tion. 

Today women are: employed as secretaries in 
schools or colleges where their positions often 
assume an executive nature; in institutions of 
public service; on charitable boards; and in busi- 
ness and professional offices. They are engaged 
as secretaries to private individuals of wide in- 
terests or of high rank in society. 

Although secretarial positions are not as nu- 
merous for men as for women, they are generally 
more lucrative and lead to higher positions. It 
is not uncommon for executives of great corpora- 
tions to prefer men for their secretaries. 


Importance 


The private secretary has an assured place in 
modern business and professional life. The posi-, 
tion is no longer an experiment. It is of increas- 
ing importance and growing responsibility. More 
is required; new duties are imposed; fresh oppor- 
tunities for important and interesting work are 
revealed. Secretaries are often so intimately 
connected with the business of the organization 
of which they are a part, that they sometimes 
have the power to make or break it. 

There is a constantly increasing demand from 
business men for private secretaries. Not many 
years ago it was a rarity if a business man in the 
United States had a private secretary. Private 
secretaries were thought to be all right for Eng- 
land and the continent, but it was not considered 
in accord with our democratic tendencies to have 
one man submerge his individuality to another. 
The duties of society did not demand the private 
secretary. Business was not yet complex enough 
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to force many business men to have some one act 
as their other self. As time went on, business 
became more complex and intensive. The period 
of large corporations began a new era in the busi- 
ness world. Thus, the demands upon the big 
executive became so great that he had to find 
more time. This is the want that the private 
secretary meets; he takes care of many of his 
employer’s details so that his employer can devote 
more time to his important executive work. 

Some may argue that an ordinary stenographer 
could easily do the work that is required of the 
private secretary. Nevertheless, the employers 
whom I interviewed all agreed that this theory 
is not valid. There are certain personal qualifi- 
cations and requisites which are not found in 
every stenographer but which are essential in the 
private secretary. In a later presentation of the 
requirements of an efficient private secretary, 
this point will be elaborated upon and discussed 
more fully. 


Work Done 


In certain cases the secretary is selected for the 
position because of her specialized knowledge of 
her employer’s business. The private secretary 
is employed essentially to do detail work. If this 
detail work grows into executive work, so much 
the better. In general it can be said that the 
private secretary is hired to relieve the executive 
of as much burden as possible and to act as a 
memory. The private secretary is distinguished 
from the stenographer, typist, and clerk in that 
she has constantly to perform executive duties. 
Then, too, the private secretary has to exercise 
initiatory powers to a very large extent. A pri- 
vate secretary must be acquainted with many 
things. ; 

Every person whom I interviewed very defi- 
nitely stated that there was not a typical day’s 
outline for the work of the private secretary. 
Every day is different. However, I found the fol- 
lowing kinds of work to be the most common tasks 
performed by the majority of secretaries: busi- 
ness, personal, and confidential correspondence; 
interviewing callers; taking dictation; typing; 
telephoning; sending telegrams and cablegrams; 
bookkeeping; making appointments; filing; cre- 
ating good will; making reports and records; 
making income tax reports; taking care of 
checkbook; accounting; securing travel reserva- 
tions; sending invitations; keeping personal ac- 
counts; and notifying employer of engagements. 
Some of the other kinds of work done by sec- 
retaries are: library reference work; indexing and 
cataloguing books; using addressograph machine; 
hiring servants; buying gifts for friends of em- 
ployer; and representing employer at important 
meetings. 





Preparation 


In preparing for a secretarial position, it is 
well to obtain as comprehensive and as thorough 
a general education as time and circumstances 
will permit. Because of the variety of the tasks, 
there is hardly any branch of knowledge which 
will not be useful at some time. 


The secretary should be familiar with her 
own language. If she can read, translate, or 
speak one or more modern foreign languages, that 
is helpful, and a smattering of several others is 
desirable. 

The basic structure may be begun in one of 
the business courses in a university. All but one 
of the persons whom I interviewed agreed that 
a college training of some nature is desirable, for 
it will provide a general knowledge and also some 
culture. At least college graduates are supposed 
to have made some advance in cultural values 
and subjects. 

I found that the minimum requirement of 
education for private secretaries is a thorough 
high school education and a course in an ac- 
credited business school or college. High school 
graduation is required; college graduation is usu- 
ally preferred. 

There are many opportunities for the secre- 
tary to extend her knowledge into different fields 
and to specialize. Extension work in both com- 
mercial and academic subjects is now offered by 
universities, the public schools, and such organi- 
zations as the Y. M.C.A. and the Y. W.C.A. 
Business colleges also offer special evening courses 
in a variety of fields. Some of the courses which 
are commonly offered are as follows: shorthand, 
typing, bookkeeping, salesmanship, advertising, 
commercial law, English, accounting, economics, 
credit management, personal efficiency, mathe- 
matics, and penmanship. 

In endeavoring to find out just what studies 
are most useful to the secretary, it was interesting 
to note that although nearly everyone with 
whom I talked named more than five, yet there 
were only five which everyone included. These 
five were typing, shorthand, business correspond- 
ence, spelling, and English. There was a general 
expression of the fact that spelling and English 
do not receive enough emphasis in our schools. 
These two subjects should be stressed more than 
they have been in the past. 


In some of the offices I visited, the secretaries 
do very little or no accounting at all. On the 
other hand, one employer told me that he would 
under no consideration hire anyone for his secre- 
tary who had not had double-entry bookkeeping. 
Psychology is a very useful study for those 
people who are required to interview many people 
coming to their employer. 





He ought to know; he has trained 
many champion typists: 


“| have started to use the second 
edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING with very fine results. It 
comes nearer being my ideal typewriting 
text than anything’ else | have ever ex- 
amined. | am delighted with it.”"—R. L. 
Montgomery, Tilghman High School, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 
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0" Ewrury TYPEWRITING 


(Second Edition) 
By D. D. Lessenberry and E. A. Jevon 


Here is the culmination of years of experimental use, study, and 
research. The new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is a finished 
product. It has gone through more than two years of actual writing 
and editing. It has been used in temporary form, by several 
hundred students before final announcement to the teaching pro- 


fession. 


The basic features of the first edition that lifted the book to in- 
stantaneous popularity have been retained and strengthened in 
the new second edition. Extreme care has been given to logical 
development. Words, sentences, and paragraphs are introduced 
early; the subject matter is constructive and thought provoking. 
Throughout the text attention is given to repetition on proper keys 
and drill on the most frequently used words. From lesson to 
lesson and semester to semester, the exercises become increasingly 
difficult. The teacher has definite means of measur- 


ing the students’ progress. 


The EW 
Available for one-year and two-year courses. 90th CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY HAVE YOU 


(Specialists in Business Education) BEEN IT ? 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 





SEE IT BEFORE SELECTING A NEW TEXT 
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Lastly it is recommended that the secretary 
keep informed on current events, that she keep 
in touch with prominent people, and that she 
take time for reading the better class of maga- 
zines and newspapers. Along with this reading 
should go a wholesome social life—meeting, con- 
versing, and dealing with people. In this way a 
secretary will be better able to be at ease with 
the people with whom she comes in contact. 


STUDIES MOST USEFUL 


No. of Votes 
Ei bie dewikig wake 40 eee IO 
hath ek npn add mad qeuted 10 
Business Correspondence........... 10 
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Commercial Mathematics 
Commercial Law 
French 
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Personal Requirements 


In trying to make a check on the personal 
qualities desirable in a secretary, I was not able 
to condense the material in a manner to ascertain 
a few outstanding requirements. The list seemed 
to grow with each new interview. The last three 
items in the following list seemed to be the least 
necessary. Physical strength is not required, but 
good health is a decided advantage. 


1. Ability to get along with people 
2. Ability to follow directions 

3. Ability to use good English 

4. Cheerfulness 

5. Common courtesy; common sense 
6. Good judgment 

7. Ideals of honesty 

8. Responsibility 

g. Initiative; resourcefulness 
10. Orderliness; system 
11. Promptness 
12. Perseverance; industry 
13. Physical strength; health 
14. Ability to lead other people 
15. Ideals of service 
16. Mechanical skill 


Nevertheless, these are not the only good 
qualities which the secretary should seek to have. 
Silence in regard to information which may come 
her way is very necessary. The secretary should 
be sincere and sympathetic with the work of 
others; she must be approachable. Other attri- 
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butes not to be overlooked are: accuracy, tact, 
adaptability, personal cleanliness, quietness of 
manner, discretion, and last but not least, the 
secretary must be patient. 


Compensation 


The salary depends entirely upon the value 
placed upon the secretary’s services by the em- 
ployer and this is a variable quantity. Private 
secretaries in positions of responsibility in busi- 
ness houses sometimes receive from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year. Statistics from the year 1922 
show that most private secretaries received on an 
average from $35 to $75 a week. 

The employers in Wilmington whom I inter- 
viewed told me that there had been little or no 
reduction in the salaries of their secretaries since 
1929. The following chart shows the present 
salaries in five firms. 


Minimum Maximum Average Given 
$ 80 a month $150 $100 
125 150 125 
75 200 100 
50 100 75 
75 175 125 


There has been practically no reduction in 
the number of secretaries employed although 
there has been reduction to some extent in the 
fields of bookkeepers and stenographers. 

Increase in salary usually comes with in- 
creased experience and also quite often runs 
parallel with the growth of the company for 
which one works. In some companies in Wil- 
mington, very generous gifts are made at Christ- 
mas, and in the majority of instances the com- 
pensation is not reduced at times of illness. 


Effect on the Worker 


1. SoctaL: The private secretary is given a 
proper place in society and is recognized as a 
useful member of society. The type of work 
demands tactfulness and the ability to get along 
with others; therefore, one develops such qualities 
and carries them beyond the office or place of 
work. 


2. Civic: Many of the persons interviewed 
claimed that they became awakened to political 
affairs through the interests of their employer; 
but in some cases it was rather difficult to refrain 
from becoming biased. Naturally persons in the 
legal and civic fields of work are helped to be- 
come better citizens or at least they have the 
opportunity to learn the laws of their community 
and nation. 


3. Puysicau: If one has good health, there 
is nothing about the work of a private secretary 
that would be detrimental to health. A few of 
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the employees told me that the work at times 
was rather hard on the nerves, but that condition 
was usually when there was a great rush. The 
type of employer is a determining factor in the 
nervous strain upon a worker. 


4. Home Lire: If the employee is naturally 
congenial with people, the calling of a private 
secretary allows her to have a good home life. 
By this I mean that the salary is usually enough 
to enable her to maintain a decent standard of 
living; the hours are not of excessive length; in 
most cases only a moderate amount of traveling 
is required; the work does not have a demoraliz- 
ing effect upon the mind. 


5. RECREATIONAL: In a few large companies 
recreational clubs are formed for the employees, 
but in the smaller concerns there is no particular 
encouragement of recreation. Quite often a social 
secretary is asked to various social affairs which 
the society person gives. However, there is 
ample time for proper recreation. I did not find 
any place in my survey where there were regular 
rest periods during the working hours. Very 
often a private secretary is asked to stay over 
time to complete some piece of work, but the 
employers are not unreasonable. Often extra 
pay is received for time that is spent on the work 
after regular hours. 


6. Mentat Lire: All the employers and the 
employees agreed that the work stimulated the 
thinking of the worker. There is always some- 
thing new and the daily routine varies so much 
that the,work does not become monotonous. The 
responsibility attached to the position necessi- 
tates thought on the part of the individual. The 
secretary must make herself familiar by experi- 
ence with the special work of her own position. 
Generally speaking there is a best way for doing 
everything. The efficient secretary invariably 
will discover it. 


7. Morat Lire: Only one of the employees 
told me that the influences in her work were not 
entirely wholesome. An individual with little 
will power might easily yield to some of the 
temptations which come in her path. However, 
I found a consensus of opinion in regard to the 
fact that private secretaries usually come in 
contact with people of a very high calibre and 
that, if there is any decided change in an indi- 
vidual, it is usually toward a higher plane of life. 


General Considerations 


Many private secretaries to big men have 
begun their careers as stenographers. It is gener- 
ally agreed that this is the direct line of advance- 
ment into the position of private secretary. 

While some frankly consider secretarial work 
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for women a blind alley leading nowhere, others 
claim it to be one of the best avenues open to 
women of education. Most of those who enter 
the field remain in it. Moreover, if the secretary 
does not find enough to satisfy her ambitions and 
desire to do something independently, there is 
probably no work that will so quickly lead to 
other fields of business. In some instances private 
secretaries to lawyers have studied law and have 
been admitted to the bar for practice. Many 
men have risen from positions of private secre- 
taries to envoys and ambassadors of the national 
government. Experiences as a secretary often 
form excellent backgrounds for executive posi- 
tions. The nature of the employment of a private 
secretary usually makes her the logical substitute 
when the executive cannot act personally. This 
is especially true in the case of men secretaries. 


It is very advantageous for the secretary to 
be near those at the top, for she may learn a 
business thoroughly and directly without the 
delays and rebuffs that are unavoidable when one 
begins at the bottom. She is personally trained 
in the large problems of the business by the head 
of the business himself. The private secretary 
gains not only a basic but also a specific knowl- 
edge of her employer’s business; therefore, it.is 
reasonable and likely that she should be placed 
in a good executive position when someone is 
demanded who is familiar with the intricacies of 
the business. The private secretary has the op- 
portunity to impress her employer with her good 
personal qualities—qualities which will make the 
employer value and esteem her. In the position 
of private secretary one has also the opportunity 
of meeting the important people who come to 
see the employer. Thus, one can make business 
and social friends and meet acquaintances of the 
highest type. 


Conclusions 


I have gathered several rules of conduct for a 
secretary who would be successful. They seem 
to bear repeating in this report: 


Become so invaluable to your employer that 
he can safely leave considerable responsibility to 
your care. 


Do more than is expected of you; do every- 
thing in the best way that you know. 


Be punctual and willing to remain a while 
after the regular closing hour if there is important 
work to be finished. 


Develop the habit of going ahead and doing 
things without being told to do them. 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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the Low Ability Student Complete the 


Commercial Course ? 


For many years the 
commercial department has 
been considered the “dump- 
ing ground” for all students 
who could not do satisfac- 
tory work in other depart- 
ments. Commercial teach- 
ers and supervisors have 
been more conscious of this 
opinion than have other 
teachers and administrators 
because the commercial 
teachers were troubled with 
the problem of caring for 
this rather large group. 
Even as late as December, 
1932, Dr. Benjamin R. 





J. N. Given 


Haynes says: 


“There is a tendency on the part of some administrators 
and counselors, when pupils in high school prove un- 
successful in their chosen line, to shift them to a 
different field of specialization which, in many cases, is 
commerce.””! 

In the final paragraph of this same editorial, 
Dr. Haynes has this to say regarding pupil place- 
ment: 

“Sound pupil placement plus sound educational guid- 
ance from the kindergarten on, will stop the ‘dumping’ 


and will aid the individual child by helping him to find 
himself.’ 


A recent study was made by Charles O. 


Denneberger in which he compared the pupils in 
academic and vocational courses in high school. 
The first purpose of Mr. Denneberger’s study 


was to determine whether boys and girls who 
took the academic course in high school made 


better grades in the same subjects than the 
students who took the vocational course. 


The second purpose of the study was to de- 
termine whether the high school students who 
took the academic course had higher intelligence 
quotients than the students who took the voca- 
tional course. This study did not differentiate 
between the commercial students and the stu- 
dents in the mechanical arts or home economics 
groups. It has been thought unfair by many 
educators to make studies comparing the aca- 
demic or the highly selected group with any other 
group in the high school field. 

I have held the theory for a long time that the 
student who completes the commercial course in 
a city high school has to have a high intelligence, 
and in addition, has to be as good a student, 
scholastically, as that found in any other depart- 
ment. True it is that the low ability students 
may start work in the commerce department 
but they cannot hope to last long unless special 
classes are organized to carry them along. 


This present study was made at the George 
Washington High School, one of the major 
schools of Los Angeles. It does not take into 
consideration the department dropouts but only 
those who are completing their high school course. 
In addition to the intelligence quotients, three 
subjects were selected for comparison: English, 
history, and science. These three subjects were 
selected because they are the required courses 
for graduation regardless of what department the 
student may be in. In addition to this, the 
intelligence quotients of the graduating class were 
obtained. Over 150 cases were studied. The 


1Benjamin R. Haynes, “Stop The Dumping of Pupils,” The Balance Sheet, December, 1932, p. 147. 


‘Ibid, p. 147. 


*Charles O. Denneberger, “4 Comparison of the Pupils in Academic and Vocational Courses in High School,” unpublished Master’s 


Thesis, University of Southern California, May 24, 1928. 
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grades received by the noncommercial students 
and the commercial students were compared in 
these three fields. The grades were taken from 
the B-10 class to the B-12 class. The B-1o class 
was chosen as a beginning because many of the 
students transferred to the George Washington 
High School from the Junior High School at the 
close of the A-9 year. The B-12 was chosen as 
the last group studied in as much as the A-12 
grades were not yet available. 


The tables show some interesting comparisons. 
Table I shows that the lowest intelligence quo- 
tient of the noncommercial student was in the 
group range of 74 to 79. The lowest intelligence 
quotient of the commercial student was in the 
group range of 86 to 91. In the highest group, 
5.55 per cent of the commercial students had 
intelligence quotients of 128 to 133, while in the 
noncommercial group 5 per cent fell into this 
classification. 

TABLE I 
Comparison of Intelligence Quotients of 


Commercial and Noncommercial Graduates 
Winter Class, 1933 

















Intelligence Percentage of Pupils 
i 
eae Commercial | Noncommercial 
128-133.... 5.55 5.00 
122-127.... 5.55 8.64 
116-121.... 5.55 10.08 
110-115.... 11.12 18.72 
104-109.... 22.22 13.60 
98-103.... 33.34 17.23 
ae Pe 11.12 15.11 
86- 91.... ‘a0 8.00 
80- 85.... 00.00 2.14 
74- 79.... 00.00 1.48 
TOtel «66s 100.00 100.00 











Note—This table should be read as follows: In the 
intelligence quotients ranging between 122-133, 5.55 per 
cent of the commercial graduates and 5.00 per cent of the 
noncommercial graduates are found. 


The median intelligence quotient of the com- 
mercial graduate is 103 while that of the non- 
commercial group is 102. In the middle 50 per 
cent of the groups, the intelligence quotient of 
commercial graduates falls between 101 and 110, 
which is above the average high school group. 
The noncommercial group falls between 92 and 
IIS. 

Table II shows the comparison of grades 
received by the two groups in science from B-10 
to B-12. It is interesting to note here that 82% 
per cent of the commercial students received 
grades of C or better, while in the noncommercial 
group 79.33 per cent received grades of C or 
better. 


TABLE II 
Comparison of Percentage of Grades in 
Science Received in Commercial and 
Noncommercial Students 
Winter Class, 1933 

















Percentage of Pupils 
Grade 
Commercial} Noncommercial 
a ee 5.00 10.33 
Sie 32.50 25.00 
Sa 45.00 44.00 
eae t 17.50 15.17 
er 00.00 5.50 
Total 100.00 100.00 











Note—This table should be read as follows: In the 
A grade group 5.00 per cent of the commercial students 
received an A grade and 10.33 per cent of the noncom- 
mercial grade group received an A in science. 


Table III shows the same comparison made 
in the history field. Of the commercial students 
86.9 per cent received C’s or better, while in the 
noncommercial group 83.10 per cent received 


C’s or better. 
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TABLE III 


Comparison of Percentage of Grades in 
History Received by Commercial and 
Noncommercial Students 
Winter Class, 1933 

















Percentage of Pupils 
Grade 
Commercial | Noncommercial 
ae 3.00 14.60 
Micke ts'> ealrs 36.00 28.50 
Ee 47.90 40.00 
eee 13.50 13.00 
Pisce kias 00.00 3.90 
Total 100.00 100.00 











Note—This table should be read as follows: In the 
A grade group 3.00 per cent of the commercial students 
received an A grade and 14.60 per cent of the noncom- 
mercial grade group received an A in history. 


Table IV shows the grades in English. In 
this subject 91.3 per cent of the commercial stu- 
dents received C’s or better, while in the non- 
commercial group 84 per cent received C’s or 
better. These tables show conclusively that as 
far as the students in the George Washington 
High School are concerned, the work of the 
present commercial graduates in these three 
required subject fields is superior to the non- 
commercial graduating group. The conclusion, 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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What We Teach in Junior Business Training 


First, lest someone think that 
I might deal in superlatives in de- 
scribing our junior business train- 
ing course, I assure you that we 
do not hope to attain all of the 
cardinal objectives of an “‘ideal’’ 
course. Anyway, in regard to cer- 
tain of such objectives, I feel 
somewhat in line with the wit (or 
half-wit) who said, “Blast an edu- 
cation that teaches me to profit- 
ably use and enjoy leisure time 
but doesn’t allow me any.” 

We are not attempting any- 
thing sensational, nor are we 
carrying on any material amount 
of experimentation. In my opin- 
ion, neither would have any 
justification in our situation, since the course has 
become established on a rather settled and firm 
basis. 

We are not conducting classes in this course 
as a play room. With an appreciation of the fact 
that students’ interest in their work is of para- 
mount importance, and with a knowledge that 
in many places and many courses there have been 
serious deficiencies in this respect, and with due 
sympathy with certain theories emanating from 
some points of high authority, I still contend 
that the course in junior business training will 
not be effectively taught as a game. 

Because of our particular needs, rather than 
from any doubt of the worth of the plan in many 
cases, we are not trying to provide vocational 
training of immediate use to students. Drop- 
outs are few in the school. 

Our main objective in general terms is: We 
are teaching a class of thirty-two freshmen 
students. A great amount of information in facts 
is essential to their successful everyday life as 
citizens. 

It is often truly said that business in modern 
times is all-inclusive and that in our environment 
we are always in contact with it in some form. 
For this reason I believe that all freshmen 
students should be required to take junior busi- 
ness training when they enter high school. Not 
that the students do not find the subject inter- 
esting and profitable, or that they do not like it, 
but few freshmen in high school, and even in 
college, know in advance what they want. 

I am enthusiastic enough about the course, 
rightly taught, to make this positive statement: 
I know of no other high school subject that can 
mean more in training for the future life of the 
students than a course in junior business training. 








H. F. Yost 
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The course includes, in gen- 
eral, work on the following sub- 
jects: money; banking from the 
standpoint of the customer or 
depositor, emphasis being placed 
upon checks; borrowing and lend- 
ing money, with a study of notes; 
methods of transmitting pay- 
ments, with the various papers 
incident; credit; communication 
—the telephone, telegraph, and 
mail; transportation and travel; 
personal and family budgets and 
records; investments; insurance; 
business correspondence; filing; 
purchases, sales, and financial 
records; some fundamentals of 
salesmanship; the business posi- 
tion, with information in regard to securing the 
job and making advancement; business organi- 
zation; and some fundamentals of business law. 

We are not employing the use of practice sets. 
I seriously question their worth with our course 
because of their repetition of like situations; their 
cost, which is particularly important in times like 
the present; and the confusion and waste of time 
that often occurs when freshmen students at- 
tempt to use them. Improvements have been 
made since the time when I was forced to direct 
the use of one of the elaborate old pioneer sets. 
However, when abundant materials are available 
and a text is properly illustrated, the use of any 
practice set is not so necessary. Probably in 
those cases where a course tends toward training 
of a vocational nature and a great amount of 
practice on certain procedures is required from 
that standpoint, the set would have its indis- 
pensable place. A wealth of material on one 
phase of the work was turned over to our school 
some years ago when a local bank failed. Such 
blanks as checks, drafts, and deposit tickets, are 
in the lot. For other phases, time tables, bills of 
lading, and telegraph blanks are secured when 
needed. 

I am a strong believer in the value of the 
visual appeal and of the use of such materials. 
By actually using information learned by re- 
producing it on paper, many desirable results 
are gained. Interest is created to a greater 
extent, and attention to details is compelled. 
Students assimilate more as they go along, rather 
than the “in one ear and out the other” con- 
dition so deplored in “pouring in” methods. 

The vocational guidance factor is by no means 
an unimportant one in the study of junior busi- 
(Concluded on page 33) 
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An Old Bookkeeping Textbook 


“If you lose your hat 
and find one dollar at the 
same time?” ... “If you 
find $500, and lose $250 be- 
fore you enter it?” “What 
journal entries should be 
made,” inquires a book 
titled “The American Sys- 
tem of Practical Book- 
Keeping,” published in New 
York in 1820.1 The author 
is James Bennett, who lists 
himself as “Accountant, 
Lecturer on Book-Keeping, 
and President of the Ac- 
countants’ Benevolent So- 
ciety of the City of New 
York.” The fact that the book is more than a 
century old does not prove necessarily that it is 
of value; yet, since the author claims to have 
perfected this as the first system of double-entry 
bookkeeping suitable to American business, it 
should prove of interest to present-day teachers 
of bookkeeping. 


The make-up of the book is different from the 
textbooks seen today. Immediately following the 
title page is a page filled with recommendations 
of some eleven persons who have examined the 
work before publication. Included in the list are 
five presidents of banks and several officials of 
the state of New York, including the comptroller. 


A portion of one recommendation is quoted be- 
low: 


“AGREEABLY to your request, I have ex- 
amined your System of Book-Keeping which 
you propose to publish. I think it is an excellent 
one... As nothing of its kind, of equal 
merit, has, to the best of my knowledge, been 
published in this country, and as your system 
is tn part new, I think it highly entitled to 
patronage. ...” 





M. L. Black, Jr. 


The next page carries resolutions from three 
hundred men in New York and one hundred and 
forty in Albany who had attended Mr. Bennett’s 
lectures. The resolutions, among other things 
state that Mr. Bennett had communicated “to 
each and everyone of us a satisfactory and com- 
plete knowledge of the science of Book-Keeping.” 

In stating the reasons for the importance of 
bookkeeping, the author uses much the same 
statement that is used in the present time; 
namely, that the business man must have de- 


Duke University Library. 


tailed information, especially in complicated 
mercantile pursuits, otherwise “. . . the mer- 
chant might dream of increasing wealth, when 
on the edge of the vortex that is ready to ingulph 
himself and his connexions in ruin.” The author 
gives credit to the Italians for the useful inven- 
tion of double-entry bookkeeping, and credit to 
Mair and Jackson? for great improvements. Mr 
Bennett states that their improvements were not 
adapted to the commerce of the United States 
because the systems were “. . . too complicated 
and operose.” > 

The author claims that his system has over- 
come the obstacles of all previous systems in that 
he has diminished the labor in writing and added 
to “its simplicity and perspicuity.” The system 
requires only two main books—a combination 
“daybook and journal,” and a “ledger.” The 
preface states that the combination book will 
reduce the labor in writing the journal “perhaps 
nineteen in twenty parts.” It also states that 
the author hopes the textbook will not be con- 
sidered as a hasty compilation for mercenary 
purposes. 

Bennett defines bookkeeping as “. . . the art 
of recording mercantile transactions in a sum- 
mary, scientific, and perspicuous form according 
to the order of time when they happen, without 
ommission or necessary repetition of articles or 
names.” Following this definition, the two main 
books are discussed. The daybook appears to 
furnish the information and to support the entry 
made on the journal. The left-hand page of the 
combination book is used as the daybook, and 
the right-hand page, divided into two columns, 
is used as the journal. The journal is described 
as an index to the ledger. Mr. Bennett claims 
for his journal a principle that other systems did 
not have; and this principle is in use today. He 
states “By adding up the money columns on any 
page of the journal, it can always be proved 
whether the entries have been correctly made on 
such page, and so of every other page; so that it 
is next to impossible that errors should remain 
on this book undetected.” The “ledger” is 
defined as “the chief or grand book of accounts 
to which all others are subservient.” 


Ledger accounts are classified under three 
headings: Real accounts, Personal accounts, and 
Imaginary accounts. “Real accounts are the 
accounts of effects or things which may be a 
person’s property.” This classification includes 
Cash, Merchandise, Investments, Bills Re- 


*Mair’s bookkeeping publications were prior to 1807; Jackson, prior to 1816. 
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ceivable, and Bills Payable. “Personal accounts 
are the accounts of the persons with whom we 
deal...” “Imaginary accounts are fictitious 
titles invented to represent the merchant himself 
or to supply the want of real or personal titles, 
in recording such gains or losses as cannot be 
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ascribed, or with propriety placed to real or 
personal accounts.” ‘This classification includes 
Stock, Profit and Loss, Expense account, Com- 
mission account, and Interest account. 

The general rules for debit and credit appear 
in the book as follows: 


REAL ACCOUNTS 
When a thing becomes mine It is } For its cost or value 
When it costs me anything Dr. For that cost. 
When it ceases to be mine Itis } For its price 
When it brings me in anything Cr. For the value it brings. 


PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 


He is 
Dr. 


When a person gets into my debt 
When I get out of his debt 


He ts 
Cr. 


When I get into his debt 
When he gets out of my debt 


For what he then contracts 
For what I then pay or cease to owe him. 


For what I then contract 
For what he pays or ceases to owe me. 


IMAGINARY ACCOUNTS 


When I lose and have no real or personal 
Account to charge or debit 


When I gain and have no real or personal 
account to discharge or credit 


One of the imaginary Accounts is made Dr. for 
the loss. 


One of the same account receives Cr. for the 
gain. 


The same rules otherwise expressed — 


By Journal laws what you receive 
Is Dr. made to what you give; 


Stock for your 


debts must Dr. be, 


And Creditor by property; 


Property and Loss Accounts are plain 
You Debit Loss and Credit Gain. 


Mr. Bennett appears to be the first author to 
advocate the single merchandise account, as he 
says, “Instead of keeping separate accounts, as 
in the old system, with Rum, Brandy, Flour, etc., 
the author has adopted, in their stead, the general 
head Merchandise, which accords much better 
with the present practice in the city of New York, 
and in the country at large...” He also 
advocates the use of twelve auxiliary books for 
the purpose of taking a great number of details 
out of the daybook. One of the objections to his 
combination daybook journal is that there would 
be a great deal of information on the daybook 
which would not require journal entries, and 
hence would waste space in the book. He lists 
the following subsidiary books to take care of 
detailed information: 


- The Cash-Book 

. Bill-Book 

. Invoice-Book 

Sales-Book 

. Book of Accounts Current 
. Book of Commissions 

. Book of Charges 
Copy-Book of Letters 

. Book of Postage of Letters 
. Receipt-Book 

. Book of Ships’ Accounts 

. Pocket-Book of Memorandums 


wn 


~ 
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The titles of the first four books are self-explan- 
atory. These are stated to be indispensable to 
most merchants. The purpose listed for some of 
the other books are rather interesting. “The 
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Book of Charges contains the general expense of 
your commerce.” “The Copy-Book of Letters 
contains a copy of every letter of business . . .” 
“The Book of Postage of Letters contains .. . 
the date and cost of every letter received . . .” 
“The Pocket-Book contains memorandums of 
what the merchant contracts when he is not near 
his books.” 

About twelve pages of the textbook are taken 
up with questions and answers to be used in 
demonstrating the method of journalizing. The 
author attempts in these transactions to cover 
all possible transactions in a trading concern. 
The entries are similar to the ones in use today; 
a few of the questions and answers are quoted for 
the interesting wording and content: 


Q. If you should commence with Cash 
$10,000, Merchandise in store $10,000, the 
Ship Ocean worth $10,000, and Notes which 
you hold against others $5,000? 

A. Sundries Dr. to Stock $35,000. 

Q. What are the Drs.? 

A. Cash for the money I possess 
Merchandise for the goods 
Ship Ocean for her value 10,000 
Bills Receivable for the notes 5,000 
Suppose you buy goods for cash $1,000? 
Merchandise Dr. to Cash $1,000. 

Why debit Merchandise and credit Cash? 

A. Because I receive Merchandise, and paid 
Cash, it being agreeable to the general rule, that 
the thing received is Dr. to the thing delivered. 

Q. If you purchased two Lottery tickets for 
Cash $20? (A bad practice; as it is a species 
of legalized gambling.) 

A. Profit and Loss is surely Dr. to Cash. 


$10,000 
10,000 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 


About thirty pages of the book contain 
illustrations of his combination day book and 
journal. The left, or daybook, page contains a 
date column, particulars column, and one money 
column. The right, or journal, page is divided 
into “Drs.” and “Crs.” columns. Each has a 
folio, and account title, and a money column. 
The transactions listed in the demonstrated com- 
bination daybook and journal are then posted in 
a “ledger” covering several pages of the textbook. 
The accounts appear to be the same as those kept 
today with the exception of a “Balance” account. 
After the nominal accounts are closed through 
Profit and Loss to the “‘Stock” account, all real 
accounts are closed to this “Balance” account. 
In other words, every account on the ledger is 
closed out and reopened the following period as 
the items appear on the “Balance” account. 


The last part of the book is given over to 
forms of his subsidiary books and forms of sundry 





documents. Especially interesting are the forms 
of his “Postage Book” and “Check Book.” 
Several pages near the end are devoted to tables 
concerning money values of the United States, 
England, and France. 


One section concludes with this “Remark” 
that, with slightly different wording, is used fre- 
quently today: 


“It has been frequently asserted by per 
sons who knew little or nothing about the 
subject, that it would be useless for those who 
might wish to qualify themselves for the 
counting house, to become acquainted with 
Book-Keeping after any particular method, 
for say they, no two merchants keep their books 
alike. A remark of this kind evinces a pro- 
found ignorance of the subject. 


“If those persons had only known, that 
the science of Book-Keeping is founded and 
established on unalterable principles, and that 
merchants’ books only differ in form and 
number, they would have readily admitted, 
that a person who is thoroughly acquainted 
with any correct system of double entry, can, 
from the bare inspection of such books, adopt 
their plans, and practice on them with facility 
and ease...”—M. L. Black, Jr., Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. 








What We Teach in Junior 


Business Training 
(Continued from page 30) 


ness training. Probably more definite decisions 
of vocational selection come and should come to 
students of more mature age and training; yet, 
as the authors of our text aptly express it, “It aids 
in discovering aptitudes, abilities, and interests 
which will help pupils in planning a school pro- 
gram and finally selecting a vocation.” Should 
the student wish to continue in some special line 
of commercial work, the foundation is well laid 
by the genera! information learned in the fresh- 
man year. From a negative standpoint also, 
students who, through mistaken personal or 
parental belief, begin commercial work in prepa- 
ration for a business career, should gain enough 
information from the course concerning that work 
to convince them of their unfitness. 


Thus we have two important objectives: (1) 
to develop an ability to deal successfully with 
problems of everyday life and (2) to provide 
an aid, looking ultimately toward vocational 
selection.—H. F. Yost, High School, Prescott, 
Arizona. 
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A Message to Commercial Teachers 


The 36th Annual Convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation, which will 
meet in Cincinnati on December 27, 28, 29, 1933, 
will impress upon those in attendance the re- 
sponsibilities of education for business and the 
place which business education occupies in all 
activities for the welfare of the nation. In business 
education, as in all other human enterprises, there 
will be a new evaluation of aims and results. The 
program which served in a satisfactory way dur- 
ing the past generation will not be suited to the 
demands of the future. New obligations must be 
assumed, and new duties must be learned. 


The Executive Committee met on March 11 
to make plans for the next convention—the 
general theme or keynote upon which the pro- 
gram will be built is “Planning for the Future in 
Education for Business,” with special emphasis 
upon the social and economic responsibilities of 
education for business. Plans are already in the 
making for a program that is literally alive with 
up-to-the-minute discussions of problems of the 
hour. To keep in step with these momentous 
times, all commercial teachers should begin 
preparation now to attend our 36th Annual 
Convention next December. 


I hope the members of the N. C. T. F. may 
be inspired with that faith and hope that will 
lead them to new professional achievements. 
These are days for clear and cooperative thinking. 
Is there any way for any commercial teacher to 
think around the fact that the interests of busi- 
ness education are not important enough to 
make it an obligation for every teacher to join in 
cooperative efforts along educational lines? ON 
TO CINCINNATI NEXT DECEMBER — 
Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; President, National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation. 
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New Graduate School of Education 


An announcement from the Lawrence In- 
stitute of Technology, 15100 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan, states that a graduate school 
in education has just been organized as a part 
of that institution. 

The regular A. M. and M. S. degrees will be 
given. A departure has been made from the usual 
stereotyped master’s thesis in that 30 hours of 
work will be required of all graduates. In lieu of 
the formal thesis, a term paper of sufficient 
quality and originality will be required in each 
course. 

The faculty will be composed of leaders in 
their respective fields in the schools of the Greater 
Detroit area. In addition to their duties as de- 
partment heads and supervisors, these men are 
all engaged in classroom teaching and are certain 
to bring into their courses that practical phase of 
education that is sometimes lacking in collegiate 
work. Mr. R. E. Lawrence is the President of 
the Institute. Dr. T. C. Sutton of Mackenzie 
High School, Detroit, will be the Dean of the 
School of Education. The commercial courses, 
seven in number, will be given by Clyde W. 
Kammerer, A. M., Head of the Commercial 
Department, Central High School, Detroit. 


Alpha lota Sorority Meets in South Bend 


Annajane Puterbaugh, National Councilor of 
Alpha Iota Business Sorority, announces that 
plans have been completed for the annual con- 
vention which will be held in South Bend, In- 
diana, October 12-15. Convention headquarters 
will be in the Oliver Hotel. 

Three new chapters were recently installed in 
the following schools: Norfolk College, Norfolk, 
Virginia; Detroit Business University, Detroit, 
Michigan; and William Woods College, Fulton, 
Missouri. 





yy Invitation 














We invite our many friends to visit us at our new Home Office. 


larger quarters and better facilities, we are prepared to contribute our share 


to the ‘“NEW DEAL” in business education. 


NEW ADDRES 


With 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
201-203 West Fourth St. LR. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Two Winners 





Ruth Brookshire and George Ham, juniors 
of Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana, 
were successful in the International Commercial 
Schools Contest at the Century of Progress Ex- 
position. These two students won first place in 
their respective classes in the typewriting con- 
test. Blanche M. Wean is head of the commercial 
department. 


Another Educator Passes 


W. L. Edwards, the man who has led us, 
counseled us, and was ever our faithful friend has 
passed on. He was an educator of the first rank. 


A kindly gentleman always understanding the 
problems of the teacher, giving freely of sought 
advice, suggesting, never dictating. He kept 
himself abreast of the times, never allowing 
himself or the department of which he was head, 
to get into a rut. Keen was his appreciation of 
the possibilities of commercial education. He 
read much, always aiming to get all angles of a 
subject before he suggested a change. He called 
his teachers into conference, always seeking 
their viewpoints, openly urging them to try out 
anything that seemed practicable, never cur- 
tailing, but rather encouraging teachers to pro- 
gress in the work. 


He felt the high school commercial depart- 
ment was a preparatory for business, insisting 
that graduates of the department be so trained 
that they could go without further training into 
offices and successfully handle a job. 


His position will be filled; his place as our 
friend can not be filled. And so we, the teachers 
of the commercial department, pay tribute to 
our friend and leader, W. L. Edwards. Twenty 
years of inspiring leadership and daily contribu- 
tions of cheerful encouragement constitute a 
monument of perpetual endurance in our 
memories.—(Submitied by Commercial Teachers, 
Tacoma, Washington.) 
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Private Schools Asked to Cooperate 


Jay W. Miller, President of the Private 
Schools Department of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation, has issued a plea to private 
schools to cooperate in preparing a constructive 
program for the convention which will be held in 
Cincinnati, December 28-30. 

Mr. Miller recently mailed members of the 
association a list of topics from which six main 
topics are to be selected for discussion at the 
convention. Some of these topics are (1) plans 
for reducing expenses, (2) plans for bringing in 
calls for graduates, (3) developing good will, (4) 
what to do about advertising, (5) athletics, (6) 
giving degrees, (7) entrance requirements, (8) 
student organizations, (9) financial problems, 
(10) the unemployed graduates, (11) methods of 
controlling solicitors, (12) stimulating evening 
schools, (13) reaching the college graduate. 


International Commercial Schools Contest 


Mr. W. C. Maxwell, 
Chairman of the Committee 
of the International Com- 
mercial Schools Contest, 
reports that the contests 
were unusually successful. 
More than two hundred 
students took part in the 
events. 

Norman Kiff of La 
Porte High School, La 
Porte, Indiana, won first 
place in the Ameteur Sec- 
ondary School Division of 
bookkeeping. Ernest Rich- 
ards of Waynesville High 
School, Waynesville, IIli- 
nois, won first place in the Novice Secondary 
School Division. Mr. Richards was awarded the 
cup donated by Governor Moeur of Arizona; it 
was presented for the most accurate paper. 

The other winners were as follows: Amateur 
Secondary School Division—James Harris, La 
Porte High School, La Porte, Indiana, second 
place; and Myrtle Thompson, Lew Wallace High 
School, Gary, Indiana, third place; Novice Sec- 
ondary School Division—Henry Gottschatt, 
West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
second place; and Joseph Coleman, Mynderse 
Academy, Seneca Falls, New York, third place. 

All of the bookkeeping winners were trained 
either in 2oth Century Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing or McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
Joseph Coleman not only took third place in the 
Novice Secondary School Division, but won the 
district and state championships in the state 
contest in New York. 














Ernest Richards 
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Here is a book 
that mixes 
business practice 
with 


business 


arithmetic 











Business Arithmetic by Curry and Rice 


Here is the third edition of a popular text. It is in accord with modern 
teaching methods. It is carefully divided into distinct units and chapters 
with plenty of problems. The student sees arithmetic in action. Even 
the most simple problems are applied to business situations. Interesting 
chapters are provided on such topics as “Problems of a Merchant,” 
“Problems of a Manufacturer,” and ‘Problems of a Farmer.” Available 
in complete and abridged editions. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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N. E. A. Department of Business Education 


The summer meeting of the Department of 
Business Education of the N. E. A. was the 
most successful one of its history. The conven- 
tion in Chicago on July 1-7 was well attended. 


Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, 
California, was elected pres- 
ident of the Department of 
Business Education for 
1933-34. Other new officers 
of the association are: First 
Vice-President, M. E. 
Studebaker, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; Second Vice-Pres- 
ident, Clay D. Slinker, 
Board of Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Secretary-Treasurer, Raymond 
C. Goodfellow, Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey. The following are members of the 
Executive Committee: For One Year—Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University, New York, N. Y.; 
Annie C. Woodward, High School, Somerville, 
Massachusetts; Seth. B. Carkin, Packard School, 
New York, N. Y.; Dorothy L. Travis, High 
School, Pierre, South Dakota; For Two Years— 
B. Frank Kyker, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, North Carolina; Ernest A. 
Zelliot, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado; 
For Three Years—G. F. Cadisch, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Washington; E. G. 
Blackstone, University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

The retiring president, Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
read a letter of proposal of the “American Council 
of Business Education.” The Department of 
Business Education of the N. E. A. was requested 
to indorse the council and to participate in it. 
The president appointed a delegate to represent 
the Department of Business Education at the 
organization meeting to be held in December. 

The American Council of Business Education 
is an outgrowth of a movement to form a central 
body which will include delegates from all prin- 


cipal commercial education associations. 
* » * 


Three Winners in a Row 


The bookkeeping team of the High School of 
West Chester Borough School District, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, won the state contest in 
bookkeeping. This is the third successive time 
that the team has won first place. The team from 
this school not only won first place in bookkeep- 
ing this year, but also won second place in book- 
keeping and third place in typewriting. The 
head of the commercial department is Mr. Lowell 
H. Fisher. ° 





Benj. R. Haynes 


Port Chester Gets a New High School Building 


One of the most attractive new high school 
buildings is the recently constructed colonial 
type high school building of Port Chester, New 
York. Dr. S. O. Rorem is superintendent of 
schools and Lorenzo H. Knapp is the principal. 

Every modern improved school device is in- 
corporated into the building. Classes may listen 
to plays or music through a loud-speaking system. 
Radio outlets for broadcasting are installed in 
every room. A loud-speaking system connects 
the principal’s office with every room. 

The total registration of students is approxi- 
mately 1,200. Of this total there are about 600 
commercial pupils, not including a large number 
of academic students who elect commercial 
courses. There are ten full-time teachers in the 
department. 

The commercial rooms have an average seat- 
ing capacity of fifty-four, even in the bookkeeping 
class. This can be contrasted with the situation 
of ten years ago when a class of three or four in 
advanced bookkeeping was not uncommonly 


taught by a mathematics teacher. 
e . « 


N.R. A. Code for Business Schools 


Many questions are reaching the Editor of 
Tue Batance SHEET in regard to the prep- 
aration of a code for business schools. The latest 
information available is that a committee has 
been appointed by the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools to consult with 
other interested educators in the preparation of 


a code if a code seems desirable. 
7. - 


New Director for Ithaca 


Mr. W. Robert Farns- 
worth is the new director of 
commercial education in 
Ithaca, New York. 

Mr. Farnsworth began 
his teaching as an instructor 
in Fairport, New York, in 
1929. In 1930 he became 
head of the department and 
expanded the course. He 
has always been interested 
in extracurricular activities. 

In 1932 Mr. Farnsworth 
was appointed head of the 
commercial department of 
Dunkirk High School. His 
latest appointment came in 
April, 1933. 

Mr. Farnsworth is a graduate of Plattsburg 
Normal School and has done additional work at 
the University of Rochester, New York Univer- 
sity, and University of Buffalo. 





W. Robert 
Farnsworth 
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Convention of the National Association of Commercial Teacher Training Institutions 


Professor M. E. Stude- 
baker, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Ball 
State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, was 
elected President of the 
National Association of 
Commercial Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions. The asso- 
ciation changed its custom 
by holding the convention 
in conjunction with the 
summer meeting of the 
N. E. A. in Chicago. Helen 
Reynolds, President of the Association, opened 
the meeting on July 1. 

In the absence of Mr. F. G. Nichols, Mr. Paul 
A. Carlson presented the report of the Committee 
on the Obligations and Position of Business 
Education in our Economic Order. The social 
service aspects of commercial education and the 
consumer knowledge aspects were emphasized. 

Mr. W. R. Odell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, spoke on “The Comparison of the 
Obligations and Position of Business Education 
in our Economic Order and the Objectives of 
Business Education as viewed by Classroom 
Teachers.” 





M. E. Studebaker 


The report of the Research Commission was 
given by Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York Univer- 
sity, Chairman. The aims of commercial educa- 
tion as stressed by this report are the social civic, 
the vocational, and the personal utility aims. 

There was a discussion concerning the broad- 
ening functions of the Research Commission of 
this association. Professor Nichols’ report was 
adopted with a vote of thanks to Professor 
Nichols and his committee for the excellent 
work accomplished. 


The officers for 1933 are: 


President, M. E. Studebaker, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. R. Odell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; Secretary, Luvicy 
M. Hill, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; Treasurer, Paul A. Carlson, Whitewater 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; 
Directors, Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio; A. A. Miller, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas; F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Paul S. Lomax, New York University, New York 
City; J. H. Dodd, State Teachers College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. 








In these trying times schools have been using 
many ways to stimulate interest among their 
students and to develop a school spirit. The 
Brantley-Draughon College of Fort Worth, 


Queen of May 





— 


. i * 


"ented stl 


Texas, conducted a May Festival. One of the 
students, Miss Patricia Byron, was elected Queen. 
The program was sponsored by Alpha Iota So- 
rority and Phi Theta Pi Fraternity of the college. 
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Tri-State Commercial Education Association 


The Tri-State Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its semi-annual fall convention 
in the Frick Training School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, on Saturday, October 14. The following 
officers have prepared an unusual program: 


President—R. G. Walters, Grove City Col- 
lege; First Vice-President—Robert Crawford, 
Harding High School, Aliquippa; Second Vice- 
President—C. E. Rowe, Wilkinsburg High 
School, Wilkinsburg; Secretary—Mrs. Margaret 
H. Ely, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Treasurer—George R. Fisher, Langley High 
School, Pittsburgh. 


PROGRAM 


9:30—General Meeting, Auditorium 


Address—“Place of Commercial Education in 
a Program of Secondary Education,” William 
H. Bristow, Chief Education Bureau, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruction 


10:30—Section Meetings 


Educational Guidance and Administrative 
Problems in Commercial Education 
Chairman—E. E. Spanabel, Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh 
Speakers—Frank M. Leavitt, Associate Su- 
perintendent, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
and William H. Bristow, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
Typewriting and Shorthand 
Chairman—Miss Clarissa Hills, Johnstown, 
Pa. 
Typewriting—10:30 
Speaker—Mrs. Mary M. Woodside, Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh 
Commentator—J. L. Hoover, Altoona, Pa. 
Shorthand—11:30 
Speaker—Clyde I. Blanchard, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company 
Commentator—Miss Maud Woods, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 
Business Mathematics and Bookkeeping 
Chairman—H. F. Heck, East High School, 
Erie, Pa. 
Business Mathematics—10:30 
Speaker—C. M. File, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
Commentator—Floyd Wheelen, Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh 
Bookkeeping—11 :30 
Speaker—Robert D. Ayars, University of 
Pittsburgh 
Commentator—E. J. McLuckie, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Business English and Salesmanship 
Chairman—Ednah N. Cranna, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology 
Business English—10:30 
Speaker—J. Walter Ross, South Hills 
High School, Pittsburgh 
Commentator—Elizabeth Anderson, Miss 
Conley’s School, Pittsburgh 
Salesmanship—11:30 
Speaker—L. W. Korona, Taylor-Allder- 
dice High School, Pittsburgh 
Commentator—Rodney G. Dean, South 
High School, Pittsburgh 

Economics and Business Law 
Chairman—Jacob Mawhinney, Avalon, Pa. 
Economics—10:30 

Speaker—G. J. Bridges, 
College 

Commentator—Forrest C. Henderson, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh 

Business Law—11:30 

Speaker—James C. Reed, University of 
Pittsburgh 

Commentator—Francis Graham, Oil City, 
Pa. 

General Business—10:30-12:30 
Chairman—Erba L. Faddis, Aliquippa, Pa. 
Speaker—Robert P. Linn, Junior High 

School, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Commentator—Alice Dickson, 
Pa. 


Grove City 


Glenshaw, 


Awarded Doctor's Degree 


George S. Murray of 
New Haven, Connecticut, 
was awarded a Ph. D. de- 
gree at Yale University in 
June. Mr. Murray is re- 
puted to be the first com- 
mercial teacher in Con- 
necticut to be given a Doc- 
tor’s degree. He is a com- 
mercial teacher in New 
Haven High School. He 
wrote his dissertation on the 
subject of “Organization 
and Administration of Busi- 
ness Education in the Pub- 
lic Secondary Schools of 
Connecticut.” 

Dr. Murray also holds the degree of Bachelor 
of Commercial Science (with honors) from North- 
eastern University, and Bachelor of Science and 
Master of Arts from New York University. He 
has served several terms as treasurer of the 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association. 











George S. Murray 
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See 


The NEW third edition 
| of 


Commercial Law 


by 


Peters and Pomeroy 





Here is everything that any teacher 
could want. You get a text that has 
gone through three revisions. Its wide 
use proves that it is teachable. Some 
of the unusual features are (1) nu- 
merous illustrations, (2) adaptability 
to use under the contract, unit, or 
recitation plan of teaching, (3) stand- 
ardized objective achievement tests, 
(4) a student’s workbook with study 
guides, (5) a supplementary case book 
which may be obtained by teachers, 
and (6) a very complete teachers 
manual. The manual is a methods 
book in itself. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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University of Chicago Conference 


Emphasis upon the social point of view has 
for several years characterized the work in busi- 
ness teacher training in the School of Business 
at the University of Chicago. Changed economic 
conditions have increased the dissatisfaction 
with the present type of business education to 
the extent that teachers and leaders in the field 
have developed a vital interest in the social 
phase of business education. Because of this 
widespread interest a conference was held under 
the auspices of the School of Business June 29 
and 30 to discuss problems concerned with the 
reconstruction of business education on the sec- 
ondary level. 

The first three sessions of the Conference 
were devoted to administration and supervision 
and to content, while the last one consisted of 
evaluation of previous speeches. The Conference 
was opened by Dean W. H. Spencer of the School 
of Business, who was followed by Superintendent 
W. J. Bogan of the Chicago Schools, speaking on 
“Business Education from a Superintendent’s 
Point of View.” 


J. O. McKinsey, Professor of Busness Poli- 
cies, School of Business, submitted four objec- 
tives for business education. ‘They are (1) to 
give the student an awareness of the nature and 
complexity of the economic organization of which 
he must become a part, (2) to train the student 
how to analyze and interpret business problems 
and form decisions on the basis of this interpre- 
tation, (3) to give the student a sufficient knowl- 
edge of business operations that he may feel he 
has some familiarity with the type of activity 
with which he must deal when he enters business 
life, (4) to teach the student how to use a few 
tools which are useful in all types of business 
positions so that he may be more valuable to 
his employer while he is serving his apprentice- 
ship period. 

At the first session on content, Charles 
Hubbard Judd, Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, spoke on “Money, A Neg- 
lected Social Institution in Education.” He 
summarized the present school situation in regard 
to money as follows: “Children have no money 
of their own, know nothing of its value, and 
would be wholly outside the sphere of their per- 
sonal experience if they attempted to deal with 
the financial problems of their families.” 

Miss Brewington, Assistant Professor of Sec- 
retarial Training, School of Business, followed 
Mr. Judd, speaking from a viewpoint slightly 
more optimistic. She reported the findings of her 
study of 1,500 pieces of material relating to the 
social concept of money as taught in the public 
schools of the United States. They were (1) the 
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misconception of thrift with its resultant prac- 
tices has served to obscure and retard the teach- 
ing in the public schools of the concept of money 
as a cue concept fundamental to cooperative 
living, (2) the scattered uncorrelated units of 
instruction in such subjects as agriculture, home 
economics, and social studies completely fail to 
develop the social concept of money with its 
myriad ramifications through all educational 
levels from the kindergarten to the college, (3) 
the marked increase since January, 1932, in the 
literature and suggested teaching materials is 
proof of the increasing recognition of the im- 
portance of the fact that our society is planned, 
organized, and managed in terms of money. 

Mr. Leon C. Marshall, Director, Institute of 
Law, Johns Hopkins University, in his talk on 
“Background Materials for the Secondary Busi- 
ness Curriculum,” emphasized the viewpoint that 
all content, even technical, must be truly social 
in its consequences, thus teaching us to live in 
this social organization as well as to earn a living. 

Other contributors at the conference were: 
F. G. Nichols, Associate Professor of Business 
Education, Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University; John G. Kirk, Director, Com- 
mercial Education, Philadelphia Public Schools; 
Clay Slinker, Director, Department of Business 
Education, Des Moines Public Schools; E. G. 
Blackstone, Head of Commercial Teacher Train- 
ing Division, State University of Iowa; Clinton 
Reed, Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
State of New York; and G. G. Hill, Director, 
Department of Commerce, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Another Hole in One 


The latest prospect for 
the “Hole-In-One-Club” is 
Mr. W. F. Haggard, Head 
of the Commercial Depart- 
ment in the High School at 
Perryton, Texas. Mr. Hag- 
gard made his hole in one 
on May 13, 1933, on the 
local golf course with a 
shot of 131 yards. 

Mr. Haggard is credited 
with being a good golfer and 
even a better teacher. He 
is the first “hole-in-one” 
golfer that has been re- 
ported to the editor of THE 
BatanceE SHEET this fall. 
There are now enough “hole-in-one” golfers among 
commercial teachers to form a club of their own. 





W. F. Haggard 





















































Business Education Bulletin. Published by 
the Southern California Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation and the Los Angeles Commercial Teachers 
Association. A monthly 4-page bulletin. Edited 
by Robert W. Messer, Chairman of the Com- 
mercial Department, John Marshall High School, 
Los Angeles. 


Procedures in Curriculum Making. Bulletin 
No. 17, Monograph No. 18; United States Depart- 
ment of Interior, Office of Education. A compre- 
hensive treatment of the problems and procedures 
of constructing curricula. Price 10 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C 


National Business Education Quarterly. 
Published by Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association. An out- 
standing service bulletin started in the fall of 1932 
for the benefit of members of the Department of 
Business Education of the N. E. A. Business Man- 
ager, Louis A. Rice, 7 Sylvester Street, Cranford, 

ew Jersey. Free to members of the association; 
$1.00 a year to non-members; 35 cents a single 
copy. 


Your Mimeographed School Paper. Pub- 
lished by the Campus Crier Staff, Central Normal 
College, Danville, Indiana. A mimeographed 
booklet, giving instructions for preparing a mimeo- 
graphed school paper. For information write 
Blanche M. Wean, Head of Commerce Department. 


Directed Business Training and Directed 
Secretarial Training. Monograph No. 1, pub- 
lished by Southern California Commercial Teachers 
Association. Written by teachers of Fullerton 
Union High School and Junior College, Fullerton, 
California. Single copies 50 cents. L. O. Culp, 
Department of Commerce, Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege, Fullerton, California. 


The Obligations and Position of Business 
Education in Our Economic Order. A 16-page 
report prepared by a committee of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher Training In- 
stitutions. Chairman of the Committee, F. G. 
Nichols, Harvard Graduate School of Education. 


Commercial Education in the High School. 
By Frederick G. Nichols. A 514-page treatise on 
and criticism of the past and present status of 
commercial education in high schools. Price $3.00 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 35 West 32d 
Street, New York, N. z. 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a brief review of new 
contributions to commercial education. 
literature should be submitted to the editor. 


New 


Motivation Devices for Typing and Short- 
hand. By Warren Entress and Florence King 
of the Public Schools, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. 
An 18-page booklet, describing devices for stimu- 
lating interest in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Copies may be obtained from Warren Entress, 
High School, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. 


Commercial Course of Study. City Public 
Schools, San Jose, California. One of the most 
comprehensive courses of study ever prepared for 
a commercial department. Prepared by the teachers 
of the commercial department. A 170-page book 
set in small type. For information write F. H. 
Glasson, Commercial Department, San Jose High 
School, San Jose, California. 


Typewriting Accomplishments in Califor- 
nia Secondary Schools. By Ira W. Kibby, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education. A 27-page mimeo- 
graphed report on a study of typewriting accom- 
plishments based on two state-wide tests given to 
over 40,000 students. For information write Ira W. 
Kibby, State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


Course of Study for General Business 
Training. By Clay D. Slinker. A 39-page printed 
booklet providing detailed courses of study. Free 
to teachers. South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


New Circulars by Office of Education: No. 
90, COLLEGIATE COURSES IN ADVERTIS- 
ING. No. 91, COLLEGIATE COURSES IN 
TRANSPORTATION. No. 94, COLLEGIATE 
COURSES IN ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS 
STATISTICS. No. 95, COLLEGIATE COURSES 
IN BANKING AND FINANCE. No. 97, COL- 
LEGIATE COURSES IN FOREIGN TRADE. 
No. 98, COLLEGIATE COURSES IN INSUR- 
ANCE. No. 99, COLLEGIATE COURSES IN 
MARKETING. No. too, COLLEGIATE 
COURSES IN BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. No. 
101, COLLEGIATE COURSES IN REALTY. 
No. 104, EVENING CLASSES IN BUSINESS 
SUBJECTS IN COLLEGES. No. 106, COOPER- 
ATIVE PART-TIME COURSES IN BUSINESS 
IN COLLEGES. No. 107, EXTENSION 
a IN BUSINESS SUBJECTS IN COL- 


These circulars were prepared by J. O. Malott, 
Specialist in Commercial Education. Copies may 
be obtained from Office of Education, United 
States Department of Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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New orders are coming in every day. The trend in teaching junior business 
training is definitely to general business training—a training to develop more 
intelligent consumers and more efficient producers—a social-business training 
to make junior high school and high school graduates more useful citizens. 
Here is a text that is valuable for a course for all students and is especially 
valuable for a background course for commercial students. Available in one- 
semester and one-year volumes with or without workbooks and achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY — Specialists in Business 


Education — Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco » » ~» 








GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


Crabbe — Slinker 
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Boners 


The following correction appeared in a small town 
paper: 

“Our paper carried the notice last week that Mr. 
John Doe is a defective in the police force. This was 
a typographical error. Mr. Doe is really a detective 
in the police farce.” 


A Crossed Wire 


Two girls were talking over the wire. Both were 
discussing what they should wear at the coming party. 
In the midst of this important conversation a masculine 
voice interrupted, asking humbly for a number. 
One of the girls became indignant and scornfully asked: 

“What line do you think you are on, anyhow?” 
“Well,” said the man. “I am not sure, but judging 
from what I have heard, I should say I was on the 
clothes line.” 
. + ” 


Men Are All Alike 


A new-made widow called at the office of an insur- 
ance company for the money due on her husband’s 
policy. The manager said: 

“T am truly sorry, madam, to hear of your loss.” 


“That’s always the way with you men,” said she. 
“You are always sorry when a poor woman gets a 
chance to make a little money.” 


Shots and Half Shots 


A woman had been inoculated preparatory to going 
abroad. Next day, to get over the ill effects, she re- 
mained confined to her room. 


An intimate friend arrived; and a small daughter 
was sent downstairs to explain. 


“Mom’s in bed,” she said. 
“In bed?” 


“Yes. She was intoxicated yesterday, and has a 
bad headache.” 


Taking His Measure 


“T have sad news. My dog died last night.” 
“What happened? Did it swallow a tape-line and 
die by inches, or run up the alley and die by the yard?” 


“Naw, it crawled under the bed and died by the 
foot.” 
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CHUCKLES — 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Beating the Clock 


Employer: “Is it true that when the clock strikes 
six you put down your pen and leave the office, even 
if you are in the middle of a word?” 


Clerk: “Certainly not, sir. When it gets near six, 
I never begin the word at all.” 


Hard on Hubby 
“Do you find it more economical to do your own 
cooking?” 
“Certainly. Since I have been cooking, my hus- 
band eats only half as much as he used to.” 


Modern Conveniences 


Little May had just returned home from the circus 
and her grandmother asked her what animal she liked 
the best. 

“Oh, the big elephant,” she said. “You ought to 
see him pick up the buns with his vacuum cleaner.” 


His Pay 


A well-known attorney was always lecturing his 
office boy, whether he needed it or not. One day he 
chanced to hear the following conversation between 
the boy and the one employed next door: 


“How much does your chief pay you?” asked the 
latter. 

“T get $1,500 a year, five dollars a week in cash, and 
the rest in legal advice!” 


He Won 


The teacher had been reading stories of boys who 
had grown to manhood and achieved fame by their 
inventions. ‘Now tell me,” she asked one boy, “what 
would you like to invent?” 

“T’d like to invent a machine so that by simply 
pressing a button all my lessons would be finished cor- 
rectly,” came the prompt reply. 

“And you?” continued the teacher, calling on 
another boy. 

With an effort the boy rose to his feet and replied 
in a drowsy voice: “Something to press the button!” 
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A forward-looking. text — 
a “new deal 
in business 

writing 
Inject life, vigor, and 


enthusiasm into your 





course in business 
English or business 
correspondence. Here is a text 
that leads the student on to the 
use of correct and forceful Eng- 
lish grammer by picturing the 
dollars-and-cents results of com- 


munications that build business 


a ~ - ~ A ~ . 1 - 7 id . 7 


and hold good will. Commercial 
teachers and academic 
teachers unite in praising 
this text. Available in a 


complete or an abridged 





edition. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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WANTED 





Address Replies - 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted by 


oung woman, 24 years of age. 
Can teach shorthand, 


kkeeping, typewriting, busi- 
ness En lh, commercial law, penmanship, and spelling. 
Holds Gregg shorthand certificate. Address, No. 10. 





Young man, 26, single, has had eight years’ diversified 
business experience, holds B. S. degree in commercial 
education from a New York institution. Can teach 
bookkeeping, commercial law, commercial geography, 
business mathematics, and junior business training. 
Has had a year of teaching experience in the New York 
City school system. Would teach either in a business or 
a public school. Excellent references. Reasonable sal- 
ary. Address, No. 11. 





A successful commercial teacher, manager, and pub- 
lic accountant, age 37, eight years’ experience teaching 
bookkeeping, Gregg shorthand, and allied subjects. 
Holds teachers’ certificate and college diploma. Wife 
also available for stenographic department. Now avail- 
able. Address, G. C. Bruce, Pattonsburg, Mo. 





Young man desires position in public or private 
school, teaching commercial work. lly certified by 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. A-1 
field man. Character and reputation unquestionable. 
Have had much valuable experience in teaching, manag- 
ing, and field work. Address, No. 12. 





Young man with business and college training is open 
for position as teacher of commercial subjects, including 
accoun » business law, marketing, and advertising. 
Address, No. 13. 





Experienced commercial teacher and first-class solici- 
tor would like to locate with good business school. State 
approved training and A-1 reference. Small salary to 
start, or will manage school for percentage of tuition 
receipts. Address, No. 14 





Position wanted in a good business college as teacher 
of Gregg or Pitman shorthand, typewriting, and English. 
Ten years’ teaching experience in leading commercial 
schools. Have also had practical office experience. 
Address, No. 15. 





Position wanted with reliable business college or 
public school. Young lady with seven years’ commercial 
teaching experience. College graduate with A. B. degree. 
Have had practical experience in a business office. Can 
teach any of the common commercial subjects. Excel- 
lent references as to ability and character. Reasonable 
salary. Address, No. 29. 





Experienced lady teacher desires position. M. A 
degree. Can teach shorthand (Gregg), typewriting, and 
secretarial subjects. Best of references. Would con- 
ag! buying an interest in a good school. Address, 

o. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted: An experienced business college man to 
manage a small business college on a percentage basis. 
He must teach all subjects and solicit. A good man 
should make from $50.00 to $75.00 a month the first year. 
age J your first letter a complete application. Address, 

0. 22. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Wanted: Business college salesman for northern 
Texas. Thousands of dollars of Government money now 
being paid to wheat and cotton farmers. Largest terri- 
tory in the United States. Address, No. 23. 





We want men and women to sell our home study 
courses in every city in the U. S. Our low prices, easy 
terms, liberal commissions, and a free character delinea- 
tion with personal advice on vocational and educational 
matters to every student, make big earnings easy. Send 
stamp at once for full details. Address, The Human 
Culture School, 329 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Wanted: Man experienced in business college work 
to teach one year. Second year to manage the business 
college and teach during the winter months, solicit dur- 
ing thesummer. Man must be able to prepare advertis- 
ing material. Due to the present economic situation 
this position will pay only $40.00 a month until there is 
a general improvement in business. If interested, please 
state age, experience, and education. Address, No. 24. 





Experienced field man wanted for the best territory 
in the Middle West, covering Colorado, Western Kansas, 
and a portion of New Mexico and Arizona. Must be a 
producer. A real opportunity for the right man. Ad- 
dress, No. 28. 





Wanted: Experienced business college man, with sell- 
ing experience, for permanent position with well-estab- 
lished school in the Middle West. Will sell an interest 


to the right party. Address, No. 33. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


An interest in an old established commercial school 
can be obtained by a wide-awake young man familiar 
with commercial subjects. Address, No. 16. 





For sale or for lease, to reliable and responsible person 
or ——: one of the oldest and best established business 
colleges in the southeast. School has made the owner 
a small fortune, and he wants to retire. Good man can 
make big money. Will lease with option to buy. Best 
commercial city in the state. One hundred fifty thou- 
sand population. Address, No. 17. 





Will sell or lease all or part of equipment of southern 
Florida business college at big sacrifice. This is a golden 
opportunity for an ambitious responsible school person 
because of terms and unequaled climatic and commer- 
cial advantages. Particulars or interview to be had by 
call or inquiry. Address, W. S. Treleaven, 416 S. Lom- 
bard Ave., Park, Ill. 





FOR SALE: Well established shorthand school and 
licensed employment agency in Chicago’s loop. Good 
income assured. A small down payment, plus expe- 
rience and initiative will buy it. Give complete expe- 
rience and cash available. Address, No. 18. 





For sale: Because of death of grtaioss, a small busi- 
ness college in the state of Kansas. ill be sold cheap. 
No competition. Population 9,000. Address, No. 19. 
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Good business college located in the Southwest. 
Established in 1921; little competition; wide field; first- 
class equipment; low rent; 150 live prospects. Imme- 
diate possession. Will consider good live partner. —Two- 
teacher school at present. ition for two 
men, or man and wife. Best of reasons for selling. 
City of 21,000. Address, No. 20. 





One of the best business oatieges in the country, 
located in a section of the Middle West that is leading 
the country in recovery. Thoroughly established, excel- 
lent reputation, good trade territory, low overhead, good 
equipment, seating capacity 200, e increase in attend- 
ance over a year ago and—a school that will make you 
money. Address, No. 21. 





On account of death in family, I will sell my half 
interest for less than inventory in one of the best located 
business colleges on the Pacific Coast. New equipment. 
Very low rent. Address, No. 32. 





| 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY: Well-estab- 
lished business school offers right man an unusual 
investment opportunity. Incorporated in 1905. 
Limits enrollment to 200 students and requires 
high school education for entrance. Located in 
Middle West city of 82,000. Surrounded by rich 
agricultural territory. Stock available up to 
50%. Only interested in strong contact man or 

ually strong inside man with C. P. A. certificate. 
Change effective January 1. Address, No. 26. 





WANTED 





Through no fault of my own Iam unemployed. 
I am interested in buying a school, purchas: an 
interest, leasing, or operating on a fifty-fifty 
basis. Drop mealine. Twenty years in the ser- 
vice. College and business college graduate. 
Address, No. 25. 








WANTED: Ten slightly used, rebuilt, or second- 
hand typewriters—Royal, Remington, or Under- 
wood—must be in good condition. Also fifty 
good school desks with seats, or other good heavy 
desks, suitable for students in business college. 
Address, No. 31. 








STENOTYPES WANTED: State model, serial 
numbers, date purchased, amount used, condi- 
tion, price desired. Address, No. 27. 

















Commercial Occupational Analysis 
(Continued from page 27) 


Exercise diplomacy and courtesy in handling 
callers whether in person, on the telephone, or by 
letter. 


Cultivate a pleasing voice; be neat and not 
extreme in dress; and acquire manners which are 
common among refined people. 

Relieve your employer of detail work and 


remember that he expects you to be an “informa- 
tion bureau” for him. 


Be conservative in attitude but progressive 
in work, 





BULATION 
EXERCISES 


IN 


TYPEWRITING 


‘by 


47 


Katherine L. Brown 


A book of tabulation problems for supple- 
mentary work, review work, or for a short 
special course. Some of the typical prob- 
lems involve the following: 


Census Figures 
Insurance Statistics 
Salaries of College Graduates 
Statements of Fire Loss 
Postal Statistics 

States and Populations 
Accounting Reports 
Food Values 

Imports and Exports 
Invoices and Statements 
Employment Statistics 
Cities and Populations 
Interest Tables 
Asgricultural Statistics 
Payrolls 


May be used with any text or independ- 
ently. List price thirty-two cents. Interested 
teachers should write for a sample. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Shall We Teach Economic Education? 


oe eee 
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. Financial 


(Continued from page 20) 


. Rapid transportation increases the 


time between production and con- 
sumption. 


. A bill of lading is a contract between 


the buyer and the seller of goods. 


. In the case of some corporations, 


double liability attaches to the com- 
mon stock. 


. Retailers are the storekeepers who 


sell goods to users. 


. Population alone determines the sup- 


ply of labor. 


. Brokers charge a fee called “broker- 


age”’ for their services. 


. The basic unit of money in England 


is the dollar. 


. Most checks, promissory notes, and 


drafts are negotiable instruments. 


. Rent, light, heat, taxes, and indirect 


labor constitute the raw materials used 
in manufacturing. 

institutions are business 
organizations that sell merchandise to 
consumers. 


. Par-value stock is a better investment 


than no-par-value stock. 


. R. G. Dun & Company and the Brad- 


street Company are manufacturers of 
cash registers. 


. A corporation and a partnership are 


organized in the same way. 


. Direct marketing from manufacturer 


to consumer does not eliminate the 
functions of the wholesaler. 


. There are two kinds of bills of lading; 


namely, order and straight. 


. Production and distribution are basic 


business activities. 


. Competition is always fair and con- 


structive. 


. The interests of consumers and pro- 


ducers are the same. 


. A going corporation may pay divi- 


dends even though all liabilities are 
not paid. 


. In some lines of business, competition 


has been greatly restricted or elimin- 
ated altogether. 


. Prosperity is the time an individual 


has that is free from engagement or 
occupation. 


. Commercial banks 
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invest most of 
their funds in real estate mortgages. 


. Changing price levels disturb the eco- 


nomic relations between the debtors 
and creditors. 


. Control is more highly concentrated 


in the case of a partnership than in 
that of a corporation with the same 
number of investors. 


. The finished product of one estab- 


lishment may become the raw mate- 
rial of another. 


. There is only one type of middleman— 


the wholesaler. 


. The surplus of a corporation is always 


equal to its cash. 


. A corporation is a place where brokers 


meet regularly to buy and sell stock 
certificates. 








Can the Low Ability Student Com- 


plete the Commercial Course? 


(Continued from page 29) 


then, would tend to show that those students 
who continue with the commercial course in the 
George Washington High School must be of 


TABLE IV 


Comparison of Percentage of Grades in 
English Received by Commercial and 


Noncommercial Students 
Winter Class, 1933 




















Percentage of Pupils 
Grade 
Commercial | Noncommercial 
| TE Sr 13.63 13.00 
ne 32.10 31.02 - 
Spikes heee 45.63 40.12 
_ Serer 7.39 12.16 
BP ecient sy 3.25 3.64 
100.00 100.00 











Note—This table should be read as follows: In the 
A grade group 13.63 per cent of the commercial students 
received an A grade and 13.00 per cent of the noncom- 
mercial grade group received an A in English. 


higher intelligence and receive better grades in 
required solids than the noncommercial group. 


We must 


also take into consideration that the 


students have dropped out continuously and 
that the A-12 group is a selected group as far as 
the entire high school population is concerned. 
—J. N. Given, George Washington High School, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 








Study Advanced Accounting 
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of your future P 


There is an old saying that “One never stands still; he either 
goes forward or backward.” The teaching profession marches 
steadily ahead. There is always a demand for good teachers. 
Lift yourself above the ordinary by studying advanced 
accounting. The following courses may be completed by 
correspondence without interference with school duties: 
Fundamentals of Accounting, Constructive Accounting, 
Federal Income Tax Accounting, Fundamentals of Auditing, 


C. P. A. Problems, and Accountancy (Complete). 


Inquire 
C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
201-203 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


























The key to good teaching 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMAN- 
SHIP, Second Edition, by R. G. Walters, 
is the outgrowth of many years of teach- 
ing experience and a wide range of 
practical selling and advertising expe- 
rience. His experience as a teacher, a 
lecturer, and a trainer of salesmen has 
qualified him to write a teachable text. 
Many stores and manufacturing firms 
cooperated. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMAN- 
SHIP is available with a workbook, a 
case book, and a teachers’ manual. Each 
chapter is accompanied by questions on 
the text, questions for class discussion, 
and projects. The pupil sees salesman- 
ship in action. He learns to put it into 
practice. This book will add new life 
to your class. 
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